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Artistic power is, in this sense, then, the power of the 
artist to use another for that other's own service by 
a subtle and unseen control over him. Says Story: 
“ Of every noble work the silent part is best ; 

Of all expressions that which cannot be expressed.” 


He who would speak well must omit well. 
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harden a man’s conscience even more than staying 
away from church. Ina recent address at Inverness, 
Scotland, Mr. Moody expressed his belief that “the 
skeptic is not the hardest man to reach.” In his 
opinion “ the hardest man is the bald-headed man at 
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No one is so excusable in the eyes of self, as self. 
“Suppose we old folks should all carry on like those 
children,” said a kind-hearted aunt, laughingly, at a 
Christmas dinner, “what a disorderly proceeding it 
would be!” “Yes,” replied the gentleman at her 
side; “that is the children’s way of doing not quite 
the right thing, but we have our way; it isn’t their 
way, but it’s just av bad, for all that.” We excuse 
the children because they are children, and we excuse 


ourselves because—it is ourselves. 
ae 


The most characteristic thing about a work of art |' 


is its omissions. The power of making the reader or 
observer see or feel that which is not attually ex- 





power by which the artist nands or controls at 
on of anathet, and calls it | 





the end of the pew, who has heard the gospel for 
twenty-five years, and allowed it to.run off like oil 
from marble.” From all which it does not follow 
| that it is better to stay away from church than to go 
| there, but rather that it is better to be a doer of the 
word as well as a hearer. 

Not every one can be a casuist to philosophize on 
the right and wrong of actions, or of the good or evil 
tendencies of any course in life; but it is generally 
open to every one, no matter how simple-minded or 
unlearned, to see which is the safer side when there 
is any doubt or difference of opinion in ethical dis- 
cussion. Perhaps the acutest and most learned among 
us rely tou much on this moral philosophizing, instead 
of taking the shorter road of observation of effects 
| that follow certain actions. 





A contemporary scien- 
| tific journal, in discussing recent views, expert and 


. | popular, on the subject of the healthfulness of taking 


concludes the discussion with the 
remark that “A little attention to one’s sensations in 
such matters will far -better fix the desirable limit 
than all the ‘ data’ in the world.” Now, this is just 
as true in moral as in physical questions. The scien- 
tists turn a somersault once in a decade, more or less, 
in their views of whet is healthful and what is harm- 
ful, so that the suffering worid waits in vain for a final 
doctrine to live by. But as a little attention to one’s 
own bodily experiences will serve him better than the 
fickle “data” of the theorists, so one has only to ob- 
serve whether one line of temporal interests diminishes 
his zeal in eternal interests, whether invrease of theater- 
going stimulates him to an increase ef prayer-meeting 
attending, and so forth. If he cannot recognize such 
causes and effects in himself, he can at least observe 
the tendencies of certain courses in his neighbors. 
He can certainly see that, of two of his old school- 
mates, the one who never drank an alcoholic beverage 
never got drunk; and he can also see that the other 
one never got drunk except by taking the beverage 
in question. Is any philesophizing on physiological 
or psychological “data” needed to determine the 
safe course ? 


fluids at meals, 


Why is it that one peril is courted while another 
\yeril is shunned, in popular estimation? Boys, for 
example, love to play with gunpowder in spite of its 





_Sie/ychninediave no fear of wine or whisky. Nothing, 
in fleed, is more remarkable | in connection with the 


fessional people to recommend something that has 
“the drunk” in it to their friends and neighbors, as 
a remedy for every imaginable complaint or disorder. 
No matter what one’s trouble is,—headache, indiges- 
tion, lame back, corns, languor, nervousness, a sense 
of fulness, or a sense of “ goneness,”—as soon as it is 
mentioned, some one, who makes no pretense to medi- 
cal knowledge or skill, will tell of bottled porter, or 
a wine sangaree, ora milk punch, or a spoonful of 
whisky, to be taken at meal-time, or in the middle 
of the forenoon, or before going to bed, as the certain 
cure of that particular trouble. Persons who would 
never think of prescribing strychnine, or aconite, or 
hasheesh, or even oil of vitriol or croton oil, without 
asking a. physician about it, will speak with the 
utmost positiveness of the propriety of their pet dose 
of intoxicating beverages. And the next strangest 
thing is that so many people are fools enough to take 
such advice—and the liquor which comes with it. 
Yet there is ten times as much harm done by liquor 
drunk at the advice of friends, as by all the other 
poisons put together. There is trouble enough from 
physicians’ currying popular favor by recommending 
liquor to their thirsty patients; but if drunkards 
must multiply on the plea of medical necessity, by 
all means let them go to ruin with a certificate from 
“regular practitioners,” and not start off for perdition 
on the advice of their unprofessional aunt or next- 
door neighbor. 


NEW YEAR’S LONGINGS. 


Is it peace, or is it unrest, that gives zest to the 
coming of a New Year’s morning? Is it because we 
are contented with our present condition, or because 
we reach out after a better state of being, that we 
hail with gladness a new beginning in time’s changes? 
Is it because we are satisfied with our existing plane 
of life and endeavor, or because we look forward with 
longing hope to a possible nobler attaining on a loftier 
plane of existence, that we rejoice in the thought that 
an old year has ended, and a new year has begun? 

If, indeed, we were satisfied with what we are; and 
what we have, and what we have been doing, there 
would be to us sadness rather than gladness in our 
passing on from the present period of life to an un- 
known future; and the end of the old year would 
bring a sense of loss, in that its privileges and posses- 
sions must now be a memory instead of an existing 
delight. But just in proportion as we are not con- 
tented with our sphere, nor satisfied with ourselves, 
do we reach out longingly to a better sphere and a 
worthier course of life; and therefore it is that, to so 
many of us, the end of: an old year brings a sense of 
relief, in that its shortcomings and failures are now to 
be left behind, while the approach of a new year 
suggests a hope of something different and better be- 
yond, in the path we are treuding. 

A young Christian being asked, at the close of an 
old year, if she intended to be present at the sunrise 





“Tis, but are disinclined to play with poisonous | 
pressed is peculiarly the power of the artist. It is a. | styakes, And men and women who are afraid of | 


prayer-meeting of her church on the morning of the 
New Year, answered heartily: “ Why, of course I 
shall be there. I don’t want to be without the one 
comfort of making my new resolve at that meeting; 
even if nothing more ever comes of it.” And she was 





right, so far. A good resolve that is never more than 
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a resolve, is better than that deadness of heart which 
lacks even a longing for a better mode of living. 
With our lives as they are, and our plane of living as 
it has been, it is well that we are restless and unsatis- 
fied, and that we long, even though spasmodically 
and with feebleness, to take an utterly new start on 
another and a higher plane of living and being. 
Among the earlier temple-forms of primitive man, 
was a structure composed of various platforms or ter- 
races one above another; each ascending platform or 
terrace being smaller, while higher, than the one it 
surmounted, as if the very temple itself were a stair- 
way heavenward. There was poetic truth in this 
conception of man’s way upward toward his God, 
terrace by terrace, plane by plane, stage by stage. 


“ Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round, 


“ We rise by the things that are under feet; 
By what we have mastered of good and gain; 
By the pride deposed, and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.” 


And it is in a conception of this truth that we have 
a right to joy in the thought that another stage of our 
heavenward rising is completed, and that the time has 
come to clamber to a new and higher stage of living 
and being, with the beginning of a new year. 

Jean Paul Richter says that “ what makes old age 
so sad is, not that our joys, but that our hopes, cease ;” 
not that our life goes on in continuity toward the goal 
for which we started, but that our earthly life is now 
so near its close that there is less and less room for 
hope of better things in its future. And he hereby 
suggests truly that it is hope which gives greatest zest 
to the coming of a new year. If, indeed, hope be still 
before us, we have eternal youth, however many 
earthly years we may have passed, or may still 
expect to pass. It is right, therefore, that we look 
forward with holy longing to the better possibilities 
of every new year, with its hopes and aspirations. 

But it is one thing to long for a new plane of living and 
being, and quite another thing to climb to the terrace 
above our present existence. The longing is very 
well in its way, but the climbing is very far better. 
The new year does not, in its coming, lift us to a ter- 
race above the old year’s level, but it does bring us 
an opportunity of clambering thither. Therefore it 
is that our longing should find action in climbing. 
If we know these things, happy are we if we do them. 





NOTES ON OREN LETTERS, 


Norr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to, Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 





An incidental commendation,/in these columns, of a 
well-known work is likely to call out various inquiries 
as to its publisher and price and other items. Thus the 
following inquiry from a Pennsylvania correspondent is 
one of several recently received on the same subject: 


In a recent issue of The Sunday School Times, I saw a refer- 
ence to Bushnell’s sermon on “ Unconscious Influence,” and I 
write you to-day to ascertain whether this sermon has ever been 
published, and, if so, where I can get it. 


The sermon referred to will be found in a volume of 
“Sermons on the New Life,” one of a series of volumes 
by Bushnell, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, at $1.50 each. 





An old truth is a new truth to one who never heard it 
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restating continua!ly, and then-new proving to those who 
would challenge it on the score of its newness. Such a 
truth is that of the recognition by early Christians of 
the fitness of the’ name “Sunday ” for the first day of the 
week, as commemorative of the rising from darkness of the 
“Sun of righteousness.” This truth having been newly 
suggested by Dr. Geikie in his Lesson Story, a vener- 
able correspondent thus expresses his surprise at this 
novelty: ; 


The name “Sunday ” as applied too frequently to the Chris- 
tian Sabbath has always been offensive to me, as it seems to 
detract from its sanctity by association with its (the name’s) 
heathen origin; all the names of the days of the week being 
taken from objects of worship of the Saxon idolaters; namely, 
the sun, the moon, Tiw, Woden, ete. I would have been 
amused, if I had not been Nabiailic, teoceticn, at the statement 
of one of your “D.D.” commentators, that “ Christ had risen 
from the dead, and the first day of the week had become the 
Christian Sunday,—the day of the rising of the heavenly Sun.” 
Revelations of the fitness of names to their application fre- 
quently meet me, but this is one I surely never expected to be 
apprised of by a doctor of divinity. 


It is true that the first day of the week was, in the 
Roman calendar, dedicated to the sun; and it is also 
true that the early Christians adopted that day as their 
day for worship, and so as a “sabbath,” or “rest,” day. 
As is stated in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia cf Re- 
ligious Knowledge, “ The ‘sun’ of Latin adoration they 
interpreted as the ‘Sun of righteousness,’” It is to be 
borne in mind, moreover, that in the earliest English the 
vowel “u” was common to the two terms for “‘sun” and 
“son,” and in early modern English both words were 
spelled “sonne,” and Sunday was actually spelled “Son- 
day;” hence the first day of the week was known as 
“Sun’s day” and as “Son’s day,”—both terms being 
deemed applicable to Jesus Christ, the Son of God and 
the Sun of righteousness. These facts are matters of 
plain history, as almost any authoritative work on the 
subject will show. 


It is well for a child to be a member of a Sunday- 
school; but it does not follow that it is better for a child 
to be in two or three Sunday-schools. Indeed, there is 
such a thing as a child being in attendance on too many 
Sunday-schools, especially when he is multiplying his 
membership from unworthy motives. It has been found 
necessary to guard against “repeaters” at Christmas 
celebrations in the Sunday-school; and now a Colorado 
reader has a story to tell of a similar danger in another 
line. He says: 


In The Sunday School Times for November 28 is an article 
entitled “ Forethoughts of Christmas,” setting forth a plan 
claimed to be good for many reasons, among others, that it has 
done much to check “the tramp nuisance.” During the past 
seven years I have been going from one “‘ camp” to another, 
organizing schools where there were none, and working in the 
schools where they were already started; and because “ the 
laborers are few,” I have been compelled to teach in two and 
three schools every Sunday, going from camp to camp, like a 
cireuit rider. In every school I have met “tramps; ” but the 
majority of the “‘ tramps” here are not made such by the prospect 
of a Christmas-tree, but by offers of prizes made by teachers 
and superintendents for new scholars. The membership of a 
school where I am now teaching has been almost doubled dur- 
ing the past ten weeks, because our superintendent, at the 
beginning of the current quarter, offered a prize to the person 
who brought the largest number of new scholars before the first 
of January. Of all the new scholars brought in since the offer 
was made, I do not know one who is not a member of one of 
the other schools in the town. Our school.meets at 12.30. The 
others meet either earlier or later, and 1t is an easy matter for 
children to attend the schools to-which they belong, and at the 
same time to be “ new” scholars in our school. The boy who 
is most likely to win the prize has been a “ new scholar” in at 
least two schools, in order to help some one else to win a prize. 
If there is such a thing as a Sunday-school tramp, such a boy 
certainly deserves the name. Is the offering of a prize or a re- 
ward “that perisheth ” a proper way to increase the attendance 
at Sunday-school? Does it make any difference to a young 
Christian whether his reward comes from the Sunday-school 
superintendent or from the Master? If -you consider this mat- 
ter of sufficient importance, please answer through your Notes 
on Open Letters. 


That too much emphasis is laid on tangible rewards 
for attendance at, or service in, the Sunday-school, can 
hardly be questioned. The better way to build up a 





Sunday-school is by downright hard work, ina Christian 
spirit, by officers and teachers and scholars, with th 
understanding that the best reward in such service com 
through the very service itself. But aside from t 
point, it is clearly wrong for the superintendent o 
Sunday-school to reward a scholar for bringing into 
Sunday-school one who is already is another Sunday~ 





school. So far, it would seem as if all wine-thiaking 
workers would agree. 
; 


: 








THE COMING YEAR. , 


* BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


What a soft light illumes the coming year! { 
Its face is like an angel’s. Tints of rdse 

Touch sweetly all the foldings of its robe. 

It tells not of its gifts, but promise lurks 

Tn its brightlooks. Be not deceived, my heart, 
The' years fulfil thy urgency of will,— 

This néw one like the rest. 

Do thou, with pprpose true, meet all its days, 

And wrest from them their riches. Time is naught 
Save as man gives to it his soul. From this i 
Ethereal mixture, as from magic soil, 

Springs all life’s blossoming of dear delights ; 
Its wondrous yield of slow-maturing fruits 
Grows on the tree that here doth strike its roots, 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





WHAT IS NOT IN DANGER. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


Scientific discussions which affect popular beliefs have 
a way of reaching the popular mind through the columns 
of the daily newspaper which would be amusing if it 
were not painful, We had a striking illustration of this 
in the handling which Professor Tyndall’s “‘ Belfast 
Address” got from admiring editors, mostly writing 
between midnight and going to press, on a suljject which 
required al] the care and coolness of a judicial opinion. 
The average man who read a newspaper of the “ real 
live, wide-awake”’ sort was apt to get the impression that 
belief in God was now an exploded idea, as Tyndall had 
found out, since the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, that that was an unnecessary hypothesis. Professor 
Tyndall required some time, under the fire of James 
Martineau’s criticism, to put his rhetoric’ into tangible 
statements of what he did and what he did not believe, 
It took his editorial admirers somewhat longer to recover 
their balance, and tg find that the “ Belfast Address” 
had not made an era in the religious history of the race. 
People went on believing in God and his Commandments, 
and some other matters thought to be important, just as 
they had done before the Belfast fireworks. 

At present it is the work of the Dutch arid German 
critics in “ reconstructing ” the Old Testament on which 
the able editor undertakes to enlighten his public, and 
not much more happily than in the former case. As we 
meet his deliverances at every turn, it is not useless to 
take note of some of his slips. 

Just as he used to tell us what “men of science” 
thought of the possibility of accounting for everything 
from matter and its laws, so now he gives us enlighten- 
ment as coming from “ the scientific critics,” and éspe- 
cially ‘the German biblical critics.” Now, one mig 
as well undertake to state what the American newspaper 
thinks of the tariff or free silver, as to say what “ the 
German biblical critics” say of the Bible. On some 
poiffts they all are agreed. But these are not the points 
which are brought before us in*he statements under con- 
sideration. There are German critieos of unsurpassed 
powers of critical judgment and acquaintance with the 
facts, who are thoroughly conservative as to the estimate 
they form of the Old Testament canon. The late Dr, 
Franz Delitzsch of Leipsic, and his successor Professor 
Buhl, Professors Dillmann and Strack of Berlin, Professor 
Koenig of Rostock, Professor Meinhold of Bonn, Pro- 
fessor Koehler of Erlangen, Professor Bredenkamp of 
Greifswald, Professor Klostermann of Kiel, Professor 
Ryssel of Zurich, Professor Orelli of Basel, are all work- 
ers in the field of Old Testament criticism, whose posi- 
tion in German university faculties authenticates their 
standing. They are sober and reverent critics of great 
ability, who dissent from the “results” put forward by 
Duhm, Wellhausen, and Robertson Smith, and which 
our editorial friend thinkssthe common possession of all 
German critics. 

A second assumption ot our editorial friend is that 
the points made by the negative critics are fatal to our 
regard for the Bible as an authoritative revelation. If 
the Book of Genesis’, for instance, be shown to be made 
up from a combination of earlier documents, then its 
claim to be God’s word to us is fatally impaired. As if 
God had use for authors, but none for editors,—a con- 
clusion especially perilous to our friend. Or, if the 
Book of Isaiah be the work of two prophets, then the first 
forty chapters only have the authority of the prophet. As 
though We in getting two prophets where we thought 
we had one. 






little more than a lite : 
reault. “God, who at sundry tes and in, divers man- 
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ners spake unto the fathers by the prophets,” may be 
trusted to have let no hindrance stand in the way of his 
disclosing himself to his people. He could inspire a 
man to compile as well as to write; to edit the reports 
of others, as the evangelist Luke did, as well as to tell 
what he had seen with his own eyes, as Matthew and 
John did. As Eusebius says, the Bible is here because 
“he enabled its writers to speak worthily of him,” and 
its evidences are found in the response their words find 
in the hearts of his children. 

We should not have charged the able editor with hav- 
ing said that the German critics “have discredited 
prophets by adducing evidence that they wrote after the 
occurrence of the events they are supposed to have fore- 
told,”’ had we not found this stated as clearly as the types 
could putit. This represents the criticism of Tom Paine, 
not of Wellhansen, There is but one prophet in the six- 
teen, and he not classed among the prophets by the com- 
pilers of the Jewish canon, who is thus treated. Not the 
second Isaiah, but his expositors, would be discredited 
by the discovery that he wrote during the period of the 
captivity. The Book of Jonah is not in the least affected 
by the theory that it had Jeremiah or some of his con- 
temporaries for its author. As tothe Book of Zechariah, 
the critics put a large part of it earlier, not later, than 
thesupposed author ofthe whole. This leaves exactly the 
Book of Daniel, one with which the newer criticism 
occupies itself very little indeed, as it takes for granted 
the negative result reached by Eichhorn. But the fifteen 
prophets—three greater and twelve lesser—are exactly 
the part of the Old Testament which negative criticism 
has hardly touched. It accepts this third of the Hebrew 
canon as\the solid and unmistakable record of the 
thoughts of actual men, and their reflections on the 
political and religious situation of their time. Well- 
hausen treats the Prophets much as Baur treats the four 
great Pauline epistles,—as the point of departure in 
estimating all the rest of the collection in which they 
stand. The “more sure word of prophecy” is made no 
whit less sure by anything the critics have said. 

University of Pennsylvania. 





THE GOOD SIDE OF “REALISM.” 
BY RICHARD BURTON, PH.D. 


_ Much that is foolish, and not-a little that is harmful, 
masks under the new movement in art and literature 
currently known as “realism.” Too often it is a cloak 
for the naturalism of Ohnet, the pessimism or salacity of 
men like De Maupassant, Tolstoi, or George Moore. In 
this country, indeed, ‘‘ realism” may be looked upon as 
almost a synonym for pessimism, so persistent is it in the 
presentation of the woful, mean, or terrible aspects of 
human existence, and so plainly is it suffering myopia 
with regard to the broader, nobler, and more beautiful 
side of life. So far, however, as violating the eternal 
laws of esthetics and decency goes, our American realism 
in literature is impeccable, when compared with the 
transatlantic disciples of this school. The Anglo-Saxon 
moral reserve and delicacy may be thanked for this. 
But realism, even thus modified, is, on the whole, a de 
plorable tendency of modern literary development. 

But most ideas and theories, like most men, have some 
good in them, even although they have gone wrong; 
and realism is no exception to this enheartening rule. 
Let us see if we cannot in a few words get at the sweet 
kernel of truth which lies perdu in the tough, bitter nut 
offered for our delectation. The fault of this school is, 
after all, less one of misstatement than of partial state- 
ment. The phases of life shown by the “ realist” in- 
dubitably exist, but he treats them as if they were all 
life. Hence we get no wide sweep, no perspective, 
and no true selection, whereas selection is of tli» very 
essence of all art. The realistic school aims to repre- 
sent men and women as they actually are, to show the 
objective universe as it is; and herein may be found its 
one crowning merit. In this desire and attempt toward 
accuracy and veracity we may see a reaction from an 
earlier school,—a school which, in its treatment of mor- 
tals, stiffly divided them into sheep and goats, and be- 
lieved the whole story told, and, in its portraiture of the 
world at large, threw a sickly rose-color over all things, 
to the utter routing of true lights and shades. With this 
manner of painting, fiction. consisted of a love story 
which had a proverbially happy ending in a pastoral 
and pretty setting. The mighty issues, the sweat and 
agony, the pain and bliss and costly lessons, of our days, 
were never even hinted at here. 

To change all this came, ¢ 
careful analytic study of 
ether, the most con 
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tific study of all objective phenomena. If one compares 
the novel, for example, of the last century and the 
present, perhaps the thing to strike one most forcibly 
will be the difference between the scope and truthfulness 
of the more modern picture and that of its older proto- 
type. There is a paucity of detail, an atmosphere of the 
iibrary, an unreality, about the stilted: talk and the con- 
ventional scenery of the latter, which is best expressed by 
saying that the writer handles life as he or she thinks it 
is or would be, not as it has been observed or ex- 
perienced, And the “realist” has been born to better 
these insufficienciesof the past; and, so far as he has 
done this, and not stepped beyond his ré/e, our thanks 
are due him. To-day, if a picture is painted, he points 
out that the drawing is ridiculous, and so will have none 
of it. Ifa story is written, he asserts that the dénowement 
is impossible, and hence the book is not good. Now, 
this rabid insistence upon a representation, and not a 
misrepresentation, of the facts, so far as ascertainable, 
is a proper and natural evading, though, as with all 
evadings, it is possible to over-indulge it. The soul of 
man—or, let ussay, of the educated man—demands truth 
in art even as it does beauty. And, indeed, strictly 
e#peaking, the highest beauty can only be reached by the 
sternest adherence to truth itself. ; 

Historically, then, the realistic movement is a whole- 
some reaction from the falsification of life common to a 
less trained and more careless band of writers. In its 
purity it deserves the respect of all earnest people. It 
has done wonders in increasing our knowledge, in reveal- 
ing new depths and new heights, in opening up long and 
stately vistas where, before, purblindness, or, at best, 
imperfect vision, shut off the view. But ‘‘ realism” is 
wofully off the track, and forgetful of its God-given mis- 
sion, the moment it announces with a fanfare of trum- 
pets: “Lo! to us is granted all wisdom: all is of the 
earth, earthy; and analysis is the one good, but synthesis 
is the fools plaything.” The realists must not fancy that 
because they elect to walk along with head bent down, 
intent on dust-heaps and microcosms, that these comprise 
the universe. For a habit is forming, and pretty soon 
they will find they cannot look up to the sky without a 
crick in the neck, and by and by they will be doubting 
that there isasky up yonder. Butall thesame it is there, 
with its immensities, its star wonderments, and its splen- 
did and stimulating suggestions of everlasting law and 
awful beauty beyond beauty. 

Hartford, Conn. 


A PROPHET OF SILENCE. 


A STUDY IN CHILD-LIFE. 





BY NORMAND PATTERSON, 


How silent it is—childhood ! 

The children—how noisy they are! Inquisitive and 
garrulous, their talk is sometimes out of time and out of 
tune; laughter runs riot with them, and their sudden 
shrieks and prolonged crying disturb and alarm the 
neighborhood. How roistering, rollicking, boisterous 
they are—the children! 

Yet how silent itis—childhood! And the child feels it. 

As in other things, so in this, not all children represent 
in an equal degree the silence of childhood, nor do they 
all equally apprehend childhood as a state or stage. It is, 
indeed, an interesting question just how far children deal 
with the abstract side of subjects. A little boy, who 
knew that he had done wrong in spite of himself, when 
threatened with punishment said: “ You oughtn’t to say 
that, mama. If you just let me alone, I’ll come all 
right.” He came very near to realizing—if indeed he 
did not realize—childhood as a misunderstood and even 
oppressed condition, as apart from children considered 
merely as individuals oppressed. 

This idea of childhood as a repressed, misunderstood, 
and defenseless condition or stage of humanity, doubtless 
exists in children mainly as a feeling, a “ nameless long- 
ing,” a “ vague unrest,” rather than as an intellectual 
concept. 

Of some things we may.be sure. A child knows when 
he is regarded as a toy, a lap-dog, a mere butt for fun or 
ridicule, or a subject for slights and deceptions. He 
knows when he is treated unjustly ; and he knows that his 
superiors are more likely to demand politeness from him 
} than they are to expect to be polite to him. Conclusions 
of this sort a child arrives at directly and fairly; and 
what is more, in one degree or another he resents them, 
even though ever so silently. Children as individuals 
d4 not like to be judged or condemned because they 
'long to a class, any better than the ex-convict, the 





 hinaman, the Russian Jew, or the negro does. A child 
S els that he has a place in humanity as wel! as in 


childhood, He wants the individual to stand upon his 
own merits, and not to fall under a general class con- 
demnation determined by mere years. 
It is not, therefore, that children are silent, but rather 
that childhood is, because of natural limitations and con- 
ventional obstructions, the silent stage of existence con- 
cerning itself. But there is an involuntary expression of 
repressed and silent childhood which can be seen only by 
observing the individual child keenly, sympathetically, 
but judicially. 
There is, then, a principle that may fairly be known as 
the child for childhood. There are children whose lives, 
when carefully studied, easily demonstrate a certain con- 
sciousness of the needs and longings of childhood, by 
reason of their excessive reticence and sensitiveness. 
Such a child was my own boy, who was indeed a veri- 
table prophet of silence because his silence spoke so 
forcibly. He was a fair proof of the principle of the 
child for childhood,—which, indeed, his own silences, 
more than his words or deeds, suggested to me. Out of 
my careful records of a well-rounded and completed 
life of less than eight years,:let my silent little prophet 
speak. The incidents narrated are not given with the 
object of showing mental brightness. A claim of special 
acuteness would at once tend to nullify my argument. 


It is our hero’s fifth year. To a proposal whether he 
had not better give some of his broken toys to a little 
child of poverty who knew hardly what it was to handle 
a toy, broken or unbroken, he answered with quick sym- 
pathy, “ But, mama, how can a poor boy use them, if I 
can’t?” It is not against my point that this was both 
philosophical and kind, I have already indicated that the 
principle of the child for childhood arises rather out of 
heart-power than head-power. And the value of these 
illustrative incidents is more in their trend than in any 
individual inference. 

One night, after he had seen a military parade, bed- 
time found him very much wearied. He had put his 
willing head upon the pillow, and said his last affection- 
ate “good-night.” Then when all was still, and parades 
were a forgotten thing to me, he said, in half soliloquy, “TI 
saw some of them stand just like my shojers.” Something 
in this just approaches pathos. Does it not seem faintly 
to shadow forth childhood’s justification of affection for 
its toys? For while a child does often resent, in his own 
heart, the being regarded as himself-a plaything for men, 
yet it is true that he is often compelled to look to his toys 
for that comfort and sympathy for which he looks else- 
where in vain. The playthings themselves thus become 
a part of childhood itself, and hence this almost pathetic 
justification of them. They are, in a sense, more real 
than the reality, The “‘shojers” are the standard for the 
soldiers. Coventry Patmore understood this: 

My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 

And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed 

With hard words, and unkissed,— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 

I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven,shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

Can literature show a truer and more pathetic picture 
of silent childhood seeking sympathy than that? 

But I“see my boy standing as a prophet not merely 
because, being a child, he was a representative or cham- 
pion of the silent, but because he was in a singularly 
extreme way a silent child. In the one matter of the 
expression of his affections, he was anything but silent, 
But until be was well into his sixth year, he was never 
known to pronounce a proper name to order. He would, 
like others, call his playmates by name; but if asked to 
name any person or place, he was dumb, and suffered 
from his idiosyncrasy of reticence. Later, when he 
became a Sunday-school and day-school boy, he was 
never observed, I believe, to take part in any general 
oral exercise with the other children. Yet he was an in- 
defatigable player, jovial, popular, and loved by his 
playmates in the school and about the neighborhood, 





Even his little sister, three years younger than he, 
showed her appreciation of his reserve, when, one evens 
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ing, several months after he left us, she was singing a 
little song with her mother at the piano. Ata certain 
point the singers clap hands; and there she recalled 
that her brother never would clap his, but added sym- 
pathetically: “ But I don’t think brother didn’t want to 
clap his hands; he would do it by hisself, but he just 
didn’t like to do it when you and papa were there.” 

Of course, too, the names “God” and “ Jesus” were 
entirely unspoken unless they came in a regular set 
phrase, as a prayer or hymn, which carried him uncon- 
sciously over the difficulty. Indeed, I had failed to get 
him to display any particular interest in the idea of God 
or in the Saviour, although I have since found that, at 
the times when he seemed least impressed or interested, 
he was absorbing truth. But what opened his lips was 
the simple discovery or realization that Jesus had been 
a child, 

It had always seemed problematical why a boy so 
imaginative, so full of sentiment and heart-power, should 
seem 80 irresponsive to religious conversation and teach- 
ing. But the true chord was touched when I reached 
the New Testament part of his “ Bible Pictures,” in 
the course of our Sunday evening readings. As soon as 
his eye fell on the picture of the baby Jesus lying in the 
manger,—or “ little cot-bed,” as he called it,—a new era 
opened for him. Immediately he began to ask questions, 
and to show a depth of interest in divine affairs that was 
altogether startling. Jesus had been a child! This dis- 
covery led him captive forever. 

The next night after he was snugly in bed, he reverted 
to the topic again. The “little Jesus” was what he 
wanted to know about. The name “Jesus” did not even 
obstruct him in his effort to know more of this God-man 
of whom he had long heard so much, but who, as only 
a few hours ago he realized through a little picture, was 
once a real child like himself. And when his mother, 
lying by him, asked what she should sing to him, he said, 
“ Sing about Jesus loves little children.” She then came 
to me in the library, and said he was ripe for the one 
subject on which he bad been most reticent. I went 
over, and found him full of it. When I spoke of Jesus 
as a child, he showed how he was affected by it by hug- 
ging me close to him, and displaying a power agitating 
him from within. Next morning, on waking, he talked 
about Jesus again. He wanted to know whether Jesus 
helped people when he was a boy. I could not get him to 
show much interest in our Lord’s adult life; he always 
reverted to his childhood. 

This was the expression of the child for childhood. But 
the expression was silent. There was no plea, the 
sympathy and interest was a matter to be read definitely 
between rather than in the lines. And it makes plainer 
his devotion, even down to his last illness, to the two 
hymns, “I think, when I read that sweet story of old,” 
and “Around the throne of God in heaven.” More than 
that, when he would hear us talking of persons he knew 
not of, be would ask tenderly, ‘‘ Have they any little 
folks there?” 

Passing over the many pointers of the next three 
years, until he was in his eighth year,—bad just crossed, 
in favt, that critical boundary line between childhood 
and youth,—I come to an item in the record that is a fit- 
ting sequel to what has just been related. 

I was reading to him about Jesus and the doctors in 
the temple. He looked intently at the picture, and then 
asked: “ But isn’t he God?” 

I replied that he was. 

“Then,” said he, “ how could they be old men?” 

Not seeing the point he was making, I answered: 
* Jesus was only a boy, about twelve years old.” 

“But how could that be?” hesaid. “Isn't he God?” 

I then saw that his difficulty must be that God, who 
created man, could not be younger than men; and, on 
questioning him, he admitted the difficulty. 

After a few words of help from me over that hard 
place, he looked thoughtful a moment, then came to the 
point that was really the vital one with him, and said: 
“He was eight; wasn’t he?” —meaning that Jesus was, 
at one time, about his own age. 

This was a child’s interest in childhood, in so far as 
he knew childhood from his own experience. It must 
be taken into account that he was a child who was 
always unhappy if a gift was brought to him without 
something being simultaneously brought to his sister; 
who would never raise his hand to strike in his own de- 
fense, but chivalrously stepped with flushed face to the 
defense of his sister when he felt that she was wronged; 
who never was known to cherish an il! feeling or to 
retaliate a wrong or meanness against himself; whose 
whole naturewas generous and sympathetic, although so 
reserved. 





Although keeping strict silence about itself, the im- 
pulses and aspirations of this little prophet of childhood 
did show themselves in action as well as in mere silent 
thinking or feeling. Yet even the action was left to be 
discovered by us rather than to be disclosed by direct 
purpose of his own. 


It isspringtime. The swéetness of bud and blade has 
loaded the air, that is alive with the merry voices of boys 
and girls. But the company on our corner is not quite 
complete. A little boy is down, in a neighboring home, 
with scarletina. Yet the play in the street goes on: 
Not much about the sick from our Mttle prophet, how- 
ever. But he knew, from his own experience, that a 
sick child likes to have something in bed with him to 
while away the time with. Maybe his little friend might 
suffer from the want of such entertainment. 

Who saw the retiring and sensitive prophet of silence 
steal away with his little purse to a neighboring store, 
march in, and, in spite of himself, purchase a little yellow 
Easter chicken like his own? Or who saw him go to 
his closet, and from his own waxen chicks put one in his 
pocket, to carry to a sick child? Who saw him go 
alone, with timid step and blushing face, to the door of 
his playmate’s home? Who but the servant that opened# 
the door to him heard him faintly, shyly, ask her to 
“give that to John to play with”? Who but the in- 
mates of that home knew, for many days, that he had 
been there, and knew it only to suppose that he had 
been sent? 

But he was sent on this beautiful, quiet errand by the 
Spirit that led him to find fellowship in the child Jesus; 
that roused him to ask whether Jesus “ helped people 
when he was a boy;” that gave him joy in the hymn 
that tells “ how He called little children as lambs to his 
fold.” Tt was this Spirit that moved him to know how 
childhood is slighted and repressed, and to realize what 
the children might be if only they were known and 
understood-as they were by Him who told=grown-up 
men that it was only by becoming as little children that 
they could enter the kingdom of heaven, “4 

Two or three weeks went by. The little sick boy was 
out again among the voices at the corner. But the 
voices were quieter now, and there was an air of rever- 
ence and stillness on the street. The tender-hearted 
little lover of his kind was not among them. The voice 
of the little prophet of silence was silent forever. The 
noble form, the fleet foot, the gentle spirit, had gone. _ 

Then, in a casual way, we heard of this loving deed, 
so hard for him who knew not how tospeak. But we 
shall never know more. How silent it was! This was 
not the boy shouting and laughing at play, but it was 
the voice of the child for childhood,—the silence of the 
prophet for the silent. 

When God said unto his prophet of old, “I ordained 
thee a prophet unto the nations,” the prophet answered, 
“Ah, Lord God! behold, I cannot speak: for I ama 
child.” 

But in our little prophet the silence itself speaks. 
And out of this last long silence I hear two voices, as of 
the deep calling unto the deep. One is the yoice of the 
child for childhood; and the other is the voice of child- 
hood’s first Friend, who came into the world as a child 
to win the hearts of children. 


Philadelphia. 





MY IDEAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
BY M, UZZA SARGENT. 


Sharp blew the wind, eddying the dust. around the 
corners of the streets of Philadelphia, as I stepped off a 
car and walked down the street. It was Sunday morn- 
ing, and I was going to Sunday-school. 

When I reached the church I attended, I found that 
the doors were not yet opened. As I stood there in the 
cold, gazing at the closed doors, I thought of my own 
home church in a far Western city; and the tears almost 
started, as I thought of the kind friends I had left there. 
I had been going to church and Sunday-school here 
several months, and no one had ever troubled her- 
self to speak to me. I told myself that it was foolish 
and wrong to be homesick. ‘“ Was not this my Father's 
house? and why should not I, as his child, feel at home 


Finally, growing cold and weary of standing so long, I» 


church where the doors were open, and, as I heard the 
strains of a familiar hymn, I went in. The superinten- 
dent invited me to join a class, which I gladly consented 
to do. There I met my ideal Sunday-school teacher. 
She was slender and graceful, so bright-looking, with 
kindly, sparkling, black eyes, and such a coil of beauti- 
ful, nut-brown hair, A lady of almost middle age who 
yet seemed as one of the girls, a companion and a friend 
as well asa teacher. Simply and earnestly she talked 
to us about the lesson, and encouraged us to tell her) 
what we could about it, and she seemed glad to have 
us talk about and take an interest in the lesson. 

The beauty and charm of her teaching was not so much 
in the scholarly preparation of the lesson, although the’ 
lesson was very thoroughly prepared, or in any special 
method of teaching, as in the goodness and beauty of 
Christ which we could see so plainly mirrored in our’ 
teacher. Such a bright, ready smile, and such sympathy 
and love she had for every one of her girls, it was 
beautiful to see bow they all loved her. 

That week she called upon me and invited me to come: 
to see her. I gladly accepted the invitation. Such a 
pleasant homelike home she had, and how thoroughly 
at home she made me feel! I never missed going to her 
class, if I could possibly help it, and I visited her home 
often in the months that followed. 

There sitting before a large grate fire in her beautiful, 
sunshiny sitting-room, I spent many happy hours, help- 
ing study the Sunday-school lesson or reading to her 
from some book or magazine. 

Never again, while I was in Philadelphia, did I feel 
homesick or alone; and I know that God’s blessing will 
follow my Sunday-school teacher, for I was a stranger 
and shetook me in. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





A SOLUTION OF THE BOY PROBLEM. 


BY ALICE M. HOUSE. 


Whether, or not, any satisfactory theory has been ad- 
vanced to account for the conspicuous absence of beys 
of a certain age in the Sunday-school, it is certain that, 
as the boy grows, he begins to count for less in the Tofl- 
call. He is an intermittent scholar at best, and is ready 
to desert on the slightest pretext. 

A simple addition of girls to a class has solved the 
big-boy problem when every other process has been 
known to fail. A writer on a phase of the boy: prob- 
lem in one of the church organs recently advocated .the 
exclusion of girls from even the literary societies inaugu- 
rated for the boys. The Sunday-school starts with to- 
education as a basis, but abandons it for separate sittings 
after a short test in its primary classes. Conscious at 
last, perhaps, of something radically wrong, the same 


tion again in its Bible-classes, But the ink is dry that 
stretches the dead-line through the names of the boys 
who have gone out to answer to the roll-call of the 
Devil. 

Co-education must be a timely graft. The boys them- 
selves may object to the innovation, but they will soon 
change their bearings, and only in exceptional cases 
will they leave the school. If girls can be installed in 
the class before the boys have begun their exodus, potent 
factors will soon be working to hold them. Av-current 
connects the two poles of the class, and the boy is 
charged with a new motor-power. The boy who regu- 
lated his attendance by the mercury comes regularly 
now, and on time. 

There is a new esprii de corps in the class. The class 
becomes a strong right arm to uphold the teacher; the 
teacher no longer carries the class. The old teaching 
gives way to a healthier type. A masculo-feminine 
type of Christianity is blazoned on the new. Iilustra- 


makes an excellent counterpoise for the controversial 
boy-mind. Girls learn to give a reason for the faith that 
is in them, and no thought of religion as a thing for 
women formulates in the boy’s creed. 

An unwritten code of laws is soon recognized in the 





in my own Father’s house?” 
to myself, and was convinced that it was wrong for m 
not to feel at home; and yet every time I came, I was 
obliged to reason sharply with myself, as I slipped in 
a back pew or took a back seat in the Sunday-schodl, 
and tried to sing with all my might, to keep back the 
lump that would rise in my throat as I thought of m 
Sunday-school class at home. | 





I thought of these things as I stood waiting there, 


I said this over and em class. The most unruly member finds himself disarmed 


in the presence of the new law and order league. This 
new surveillance often reaches out of class hours. 
Glimpses.of the ideal begin to break through the dry 
husks of the bays’ lives. 

Boys do not ge ond the church-palings for com- 
panionship when att are focused on the class- 
room hearth. The wise r provides for the. socia] 















and literary wants of his When the disciples 





walked on down the street. I happened to pass another | 





school swings around the circle and stands on co-ediica- ' 





tions have the dual class in view. The feminine invoice - 
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would have sent the multitude away hungry, Christ | 
said, “Give ye them to eat.” 

Socials, picnics, and self-culture clubs spring up wiles 
the spreading class-tree. This new phase of growth 
reacts on the class, keeping its ranks full. The boy who 
browses on Attic grass in the class preserves, or picnics 
from his teacher’s basket, does it with the tacit under- 
standing that he will be in his place on Sunday. 

A temporary expedient at the start, the experiment 
becomes a life-saving service in the end. It bridges 
boyhood, and places the strong shoulders of a young 
Christian manhood under the serious responsibilities of 
the church. It is swift and satisfying in returns. 

But two elements in a class must be managed success- 
fully by a teacher who has tact, wisdom, and a call. 
Social possibilities disclose social inequalities, and caste 
prejudices may divide the class. It will always be easier 
for a teacher to dispense social courtesies than to adjust 
them between scholar and scholar. 

The success of the experiment, after all, will depend 
much, on the type of girl introduced into the class. 
Tried as a forlorn hope, in one instance, its unexpected 
success can be traced largely to the embodiment of a 
type in a single girl. She was always in place, and was 
much liked by the boys, liking them much in turn. She 
never assumed the role of missionary, or gave the slightest 
suggestion at first of an embryo deaconness or halo-less 
saint. She wore gay, picturesque, much-beribboned 
gowns, and the largest of hats, supporting whole flower 
gardens, or nodding and waving with plumes. But the 
hats grew into halos for the artless child-face. The 
influence of their wearer meant more to the boys than 
that of any older saint. It was goodness they could 
feel. It was hard at first to discover the open secret 
of her power. It was easy to miss it by fathoming 
too deep for it, though it was more than the might of a 
fair face. 

It was born, perhaps, of a manner that had a certain 
child-like charm, a manner as innocent of forwardness 
as it was of any timid touch-me-not reserve. No touch 
of self-consciousness ever marked it as she took her 
place in the class, shaking hands with all the boys first, 
if the session had not opened. . She always assumed that 
the boys would do the right thing, if it were only staying 
with her for the. church services; and she was seldom 
disappointed. 

She. had a deeply implanted Leuviotion that her class 
was the best, and accented its attractions in her pretty 
Southern tones. She made the experiment an assured 

success from the start, and her class soon led the van. 


Cincinnati, O. 





TRUE WORTH. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Who longs for larger work to do, 
To his own task let him be trife, 
A patient waiter. 
It is not most by tier and span 
God judges work,—behold, the man 
Who works is greater ! 


The hand which guides the simplest tool, 
So it guide true, by honor’s rule, 
Is noble surely. 
With God, the spirit shapes the deed ; 
The thing done, that hath not the meed,— 
The doing, purely. 


Believe me, friend, essential worth 

Is Heaven’s most precious gift to earth, 
Howe’er men measure. 

The humbie heart that loves its lot, 

Does well its part, and envies not, 


Hath time’s best treasure. 
Andover, Mass. 





A TOKEN. 
BY MERCY E, RUSSELL. 


Going out to the corner of Central Street one day in 
November to take the horse-car, I found it a moment 
late, and so walked on to meet it. As I lingered on the 
curbstone, I glanced down and saw, close to the side- 
walk, a fresh and lusty dandelion plant with two fair 
blossoms. Had they been two golden eagles they could 
hardly have given me such a thrill of pleasure, To see 
these blessed flowers in November, looking up at me in 
this most unexpected place, was like wales in the 
desert one’s dearest friend. 

“I plucked the plant—leaves, fic 
seed-head, shook them free of t) 
owt the dry elm leaves th 
tect my dandeliox 


' wa withered 

et dust, and vleaned 
, seeking to hide or to pro- 

i brought it home. It did not 










- 


rae 


preach a sermon to me, but it did bring a little tear to 
my eye, and a little prayer to my heart. Dear, humble, 
cheerful, brave little thing! May I, even in the 
November of life, be able to give pleasure to some 
one; may I be Wave and courageous like this little 
plant doing the best I can as long as I have opportu- 
nity to do anything! 

It is easy for dandelions to put forth flowers in June 
when the whole earth is bursting with life and bloom, 
but far othetwise when the leaves of the trees are dead, 
and the desolate winter is approaching. 

Lowell, Mass. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—-—<_>_-—_ — 


PILOTING A CRAFT OF OLD BLUE. 


A TEMPERANCE Srory. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND, 


“Good to be here!” exclaimed Bob, as he looked 
round on the walls of the camp on the southern slope of 
“Old Blue.” 

It was a log-camp furnished with a stove, table, two 
chairs, and three bunks on the west side of the cabin. 
Bob loved the camp. Once in a while he would come 
up from the farm of his father, Noah Woodbury, and 
pass a day in the camp. 

“Wish I had a brother!” he would say. Then he 
could have company at every visit he made the camp. 
He was rather glad, at the time of this particular trip, to 
see a young man halting out in the mountain-road, 

“ Good-morning!” he cried, going to the door of the 
camp. 

* Rather a bad morning for me,” said the young man, 
throwing himself dows at the foot of a big pine. “I 
started to climb ‘Old Blue,’ but I find it is a long way.” 

“I like his'voice,” thought Bob, “and he has a pleas- 
ant fuce.” 

The young man here fumbled in his pocket, and, pull- 
ing out half a dollar, tossed it to Bob, saying : 

“T don’t believe you have any too much money in this 
place. Take that!” 

Bob did not take it. 

“ Don’t you want it?” asked the stranger. 

“T had rather earn it; thank you.” 

* How so?” 

“Oh, mother says we feel much more independent 
when we earn our money, and then we value it properly.” 

“ Philosopher!” exclaimed the young man, laughing. 

He roared out his merriment. 

“Well, then, earn your money ! 
—what is your name?” 

“Bob Woodbury.” 

“How would you like, Bob, to pilot this craft up Old 
Blue?” 

“T should like it first rate,” 

“Allright! Pilot away!” 

Bob, the pilot, went ahead; his companion came in 
the rear. 

“Say, you think it is best for people to earn money ?” 

“Yes; and my mother says so. She is real inde- 
pendent, I know, but I think she is right. She some- 
times tells me about Steve Lankton ’— 

“Who?” said the young man, giving a start. 

“A boy she knew, Steve Lankton, a sort of very dis- 
tant relative, who had money, a fortune, given him, but 
he did not seem to have an idea of its value. She said, 
‘Robert, take off your coat, roll up your sleeves, and be 
willing to do any -honest work, aad earn your money.’ 
I think a good deal of my mother.” 

Bob’s companion declared promptly : 

“IT don’t doubt but that you have one of the best 
mothers in the world, Bob. I wish mine were living.” 

The last sentence had a sad ring to its utterance. 

They were now out on the broad, open, exposed slopes 
of Old Blue, its rugged top a mile above them. Bob 
suddenly stopped, and made a small heap of the stones 
near them, P 

“ What is that for, Bob? ” 

“TIT am taking you up the shortest way I can, for I 
know you are tired; but I don’t dare take it without 
marking it.” 

“Why?” 

, ‘So that we may get back.” 
\“ Can’t we get back?” 

“Sometimes the clouds roll down and shut us all in, 
and if the way isn’t marked, somebody will be lost, that 
ig all.” 

“FT should say that was enough.” 


How would you like 





“ And mother says it is always well to be sure you can 
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get back, whatever you do; that is, not take any path 
that will get you into trouble and you can’t back 
out.” 

“Mother again? Beg pardon, Bob! She is first-rate, 
I know.” He sighed, and added: “ Lots of people in 
this life take paths you can’t recommend, and the mist 
shuts down on them, and thiey can’t get back again. 
Boobies!” Then he muttered: “I have been one of 
them. I could tell this young Solomon if I wanted to.” 
He added aloud: “ Well, Bob, let us hope there won’t 
be any clouds on the mountain-top.” 

And clouds there were by the acre. They rolled over 
a bigger mountain just in the rear, and threatened to 
smother Old Blue. 

“Oh, this is dismal !” exclaimed the stranger. ‘Up 
in the air somewhere; no view, no sight, no sound,— 
nothing! Only this black fog,—bah! Guess we had 
better go down. Which way? Oh, those stone-heaps! 
Where do they start?” 

_ “ Here is the first. Weare all right. 

“ And there is the second!” 

They sighted their way from heap to heap, reaching, 
perhaps, a single stone set up carefully, then a boulder 
marked by a dead branch, and so on. 

“Tired!” declared Bob’s companion, leaning back 
against a bulky crag. ‘Hold on, pilot; let’s make har- 
bor. I have got something to stay up a fainting soul.” 
Pulling out a flask, he offered it to Bob, saying: “ Just 
take a sip, boy; it will give you strength. We can then 
skip along the path wonderfully,” 

Bob was shaking his head. 

“Man down here was found one day dead, and a 
bottle was found near him. I will show you the place, 
He gut confused, and lost his way. Mother”— 

“*Mother’ again! Oh! I beg pardon. What did 
she say?” 

“She said he was a relative. 

“ What was his first name?” 

“ Louis, I think.” 

“Travelon! Show methe place!” cried thestranger, 
shrugging his shoulders and putting his flask away. 

“T think I can find it. We shall come to a three-cor- 
nered boulder, and there is a scrub-pine near it, I think, 
and they found the man under the pine.” 

“ Go ahead, Sir Pilot!” 

They reached the three-cornered boulder. 
away was the scrub-pine. 

“ That is the place,” said Bob. 

The young man scowled, shivered as if a cold blast 
had struck him, and cried, “ Enough, pilot; turn about.” 

Very soon they were at the boulder again. 

“ Did you know I was a fine marksman, Bob?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Tam, I can hit that rock the first time trying. See 
here!” 

Drawing his flask from his pocket, he shattered the 
bottle against the target. 

* Lots of poor fellows have lost their way through the 
bottle. Now come on, Bob!” 

Soon the clouds began to lift. Through their rent 
folds peeped the bright world below, and one familiar 
object made Bob shout, “Three cheers! MThere’s the 
cabin!” 

At this log shelter the young man once more pulled 
out the half-dollar, saying, ‘‘ Bob, take it now; you’ve 
earned it, and may you enjoy it. And, Bob, I want to 
see that wise mother of yours. May I call on you and 
on her? It will be, I think, to-morrow.” 

“Oh, certainly! We shall be glad to see you.” 

“Don’t come down the mountain with me Finish 
out the day here; you said it was your intention. I 
know the way to my hotel.” 

At his hotel the young man picked up a sheet of paper 
lying on the table in his room, and b gan to scribble on 
it. He was occupied in that way for several minutes. 
Then he pinned the sheet of paper to the wall above the 
open fireplace. It read thus: 


“Ser or Ru.es 

“If you want to feel independent and-value money, 
earn it,—which I propose to do. 

“If you want to come back all right, be sure you don’t 
go ahead all wrong; and I propose to look out for my 
paths of+conduct in future, God helping me. (Must 
pray and have his help.) 

“As I don’t want to be like my relative, Louis Latik- 
ton, I am going to do no more ‘sipping’ of anything ex- 
cept water; and, to help me in these matters, I propose 
to call upon a distant relative, Mrs. Woodbury, and on 
my boy pilot, as often as I can, during my visit here. 

“Steve LanxTon,” 


Come on!” 


His name was Lankton.” 


Not far 





Watertown, Mass. 
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LESSON | HELPS. 


LESSON CALEND AR. 
[ First est cen’ 








1. January 3.—The Kingdom of Christ... erscoscecessoes cccccee Rie 15 3 08 
2. January 10.—A Song of Salvation.. ... Tea, 26: 1-10 
3. January 17.—Overcome with w ee ae Isa. 28: 1-13 
4. January 24.—Hezekiah’s Prayer and Deliverance....Isa. 37 : 14-21, 33 38 
6. January 31.—The Suffering SA@VIOUE..00...........0.cccceeceeeseceeeeee Isa. 53 : 1-12 


6. February 7.—The Gracious Call.......... 

7. February 14.—The New Covenant......... 
8. February 2!.—Jehviakim’s Wickedness. 
9, February 28.—Jeremiah Pers: cuted....... 


10. March 6.—The Downfall of Judah...... ae Jer. 20 ° 1-10 
11. March 13.—Promilise of a New Heart,...............cccccccseseeeeeee Ezek. 36 : 25-38 
12. March 20.—Review. 

13. March 27,—The Blessings of the Gospel........... 0 ccccssceeoeeenees Isa. 40 : 1-10 


III., SUNDAY, JANUARY 17, 1892. 
OVERCOME WITH WINE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Isa, 28: 1-13. Memory verses: 5-7.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


1 Woe to the crown of pride, to| 1 Woe to the crown of pride of 
the drunkardsof E’phra-Im, whose the drunkards of Ephraim, and 
glorious beauty is a fading flower, to the fading flower of his 
which are on the head of the fat glorious beauty, which is on the 
valleysof them that areovercome head of the fat valley of them 
with wine! that are !overcome with wine! 

2 Behold, the Lord hath a/ 2 Behold,the Lord hath amighty 
miglity and strong one, which asa and strong one; as a tempest of 
tempest of hail and a destroying hail, a destroying storm, as a 
storm, as a flood of mighty waters tempest of mighty waters over- 
overflowing, shall cast duwn to flowing, shall he cast down to 
the earth with the hand, 8 the earth* withthehand. The 

% The crown of pride, the drunk- crown of pride of the drunkards 
ards of E’pnra-im,shall be trodden of Epbraim shall be trodden 
under feet: ‘ under foot: and the fading 

4 Andthe glorious beauty, which flower of his glorious beauty, 
ds on the head of the fat valley, which is on the head of the fat 
shall be a fading flower, and as valley, shall be as the firstripe 
the hasty fruit before the summer; fig before the summer; which 
which when he that looketh upon when he that looketh upon it 
it seeth, while it is yet in his hand seeth, while it is yetin his hand 
he eateth it up. he eateth it up. In that day 

5 7 In that day shall the Lorp shall the Lorp of hosts be fora 
of hosts be for a crown of glory, crown of glory, and for a dia- 
and for a diadem of beauty, unto dem of beauty,unto the résidue 
the residue of his people, 6 of his people: and for a spirit 

6 And for a spirit of judgment of judgement to him that sit- 
to him that sitteth in judgment, teth in judgement, and for 
and for strength to them that turn strength tothem that turn back 
the battle to the gate. the battle *at the gate. But 

7 But they also have erred these also have erred through 
throngh wine, and through strong wine,and tbrough strong drink 
drink areout of the way; the priest S are gone astray; the priest and 
and the prophet have erred the prophet *have erred 
through strong drink, they are through strong drink, they are 
swallowed up of wine, they are swallowed up of wine, they are 
out of the way through strong gone astray through strong 
drink; they err in vision, they drink; they ‘err in vision, they 
stumble in judgment. | 8 stumble in judgement. For all 

8 For all tables are full of vomit tables are full of vomit and 
and filthiness, so that there is no filthiness, so that there is no place 
place clean. clean. *Whom will he teach 

9 4 Whom shall he teach knowl- knowledge? and whom will he 
edge? and whom shall hemake| make to understand the’ mes- 
to understand doctrine? them that | sage? them that are weaned 
are weaned from the milk, aad | from the milk, and drawn from 
drawn from the breasts, | 10 the breasts? For it is precept 

| 
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10 For precept must be upon pre- upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept, precept upon precept; line cept; ® }ine upon line, line upon 
upon line, line upon line; here a line; here a little, there a little, 
little, and there a little: 11 *Nay, but by men of strange 

11 For with stammeringlipsand | lips and with another tongue 
another tongue will he speak to | will he speak to this people: 
this people. | 12 to whom he said, This is the 

12 To whom he said, Thisiésthe| rest, give ye rest to him that 
rest wherewith ye may cause the is weary; and this is the re- 
weary to rest; and this és the re- freshing: yet they would not 
freshing: yet they would not bear, | 13 hear, Therefore shall the word 

13 Butthe word of the Lorp was of the Lorp be unto them pre- 
unto them precept upon precept, cept upon precept, precept 
precept upon precept; line upon | upon precept; line upon line, 
line, line upon line; here a little, line upon line; here a little, 
and there alittle; thattheymight| there a little; that they may 
go, and fall backward, and be go, and fall backward, and be 
broken, and snared, and taken, ‘ broken, and snared, and taken. 





1 Heb. smitten down. %Or, with violence %Or,to 4Or, reel 5 Or, sfagoer 
*Or, Whom «hall he teach... ant whom shall he make... breasis, Fur &c. 
TOr, report *Or. rule %Or, Por with stammering lips 

The American Revisers would prefer reading. in verse 7, “ And even 
these reel with wive and stagger with strong drink ; the priest and the 
prophet reel with. .. they stagger with strong drink ;” and omit mar- 
gins tand 5; in ve orses 6 and 7 7 would use the spelling * judgment ;" and 
would substitute “ Jehovah” for" the Lorp "’ throughout. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 


Goupen Text FoR THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever » and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.—Luke 1 : 33 


Lesson Topic: Wo to the King’s Foes. 


1. Wo to His Foes, vs. 1-4, 7, 8. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Honor to His Friends, vs. 6, 6. 
3. Destruciion to the Perverse, vs. 9-13. 
GoLpEeN TEXT: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is net wise.—Prov. 20 : 1. 











pre Home Reavines: 


M.—Isa. 28:1-13. Wo to the King’s foes. 
T,—Isa. 28 : 14-29. Sure support proffered, 
W.—Isa. 29: 1-12. Woes on the ungodly. 
T.—Isa. 29: 18-24. Return to God encouraged. 
F.—Matt. 23 : 1-22. Woes on the hyPocrites.} 
$.—Matt. 23 : 23-39. Woes and lamentation. 
$.—Luke 4 : 14-82. The Healer of'earth’s woes. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. WO TO THE KING’S FOES. 
1. Wo to the Drunkard ; 
Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards (1). 


Who hath woe?... They that tarry long at the wine (Prov. 23 : 29, 30). 
Woe nnto them that are mighty to drink wine (Isa. 5 : 22). 
Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink (Hab. 2 : 15). 


ll. Destructive Tempests : 
As a tempest of hail, a destroying storm (2). 


A great wind... smote... the honse, and it fell (Job 1 : 19). 
With a blast, and tempest, “and bailstones (Isa. 30 : 30). 
The winds blew, and smote upon that house; and it fell (Matt. 7 : 27). 


I. Trodden Under Foot : 

The crown of pride... shall be trodden under foot (3) 
Thou art... a8 a carcase trodden under foot (Isa. 14 : 19). 
They have trodden my portion under foot (Jer, 12 : 10). 
Who hath trodden under foot the Son of God (Heb. 10 : 29). 
IV. Fading Flowers: 

The fading flower of his glorious beauty (4). 

In the evening it is cut down, and withereth (Psa. 90 : 6). 
As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth (Psa. 108 : 15). 
As the flower of the grass he shall pass away (Jas. 1 : 10), 
V. Erring People: 

These also have erred through wine (7). 
He drank of the wine, and was drunken (Gen. 9 : 21), 
Whosoever erreth thereby is not wise (Prov. 70 : 1). 
Wine and new wine take away the understanding (Hos. 4 : 11). 
Vi. Filthy Surroundings: 

There is no place clean (8). 
They are together become filthy (Psa. 14 : 8), 
Our righteousnesses are as a polluted 3. AL (Isa. 64 : 6). 
He that is filthy, let him be made filthy still (Rev. 22: 1D. 

II. HONOR TO THE KING’S FRIENDS. 

1. Adornment ; 

The Lord... for a crown, ... for a diadem (5), 


Thou... crownest him with glory and honour (Psa. 8 : 5). 
A crown of pay in the hand of the Lord (Isa. 62 : 3). 
My brethren, ... my joy and crown (Phil. 4 : 1). 


il. Wisdom: 
For a spirit of judgement to him (6). 


The wisdom of God was in him, to do judgement As a 3: 28). 
Teach me good judgement and knowledge (Psa. 1 
A man's judgement cometh from the Lord (Prov. 2: . 


Ul. Strength : 
For strength to them that turn back the battle (6). 


The Lord is the strength of my life (Psa. 7: ms 
Thou art the God of my strength (Psa. 48 : 
God is the strength of my heart (Psa. 73 : is 


III, DESTRUCTION TO THE PERVERSE. 
1. The Instructor Challenged : 
Whom will he teach knowledge? (9.) 
Who is the Lord, that I should hearken unto his voice ? (Exod. 5 : 2.) 
What is the Almighty, that we should serve him? (Job 21 : 15.) 
Dost thou teach us? (John 9 : 84.) 
li, His Method Disparaged : 
It is precept upon precep', precept upon precept (10). 
Why speakest thou unto them in parables? (Matt. 13 : 10.) 
This is a hard saying; who can hear it? (John 6 : 60.) 
oe eee presence is weak, and his speech of no account (2 Cor. 
10 : 10). 
il. Instruction Refused: 
Yet they would not hear (12). 
When I spake, ye did not hear (Isa. 65 : 12). 
I told you even now, and ye did not hear (John 9 : 27), 
Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me (Acts 27 ; 21), . 
IV. Penalty Incurred : 
Trat they may go, ... and be broken, and snared (13). 


Whosoever will not hearken,. . . I will require it of him (Deut. 18 : 19), 
ba 4 shall not find me: for that they nated knowledge (Prov. 1: 
. 29). 
Every soul, which shall not hearken, . . 
(Acts 3 ; 23) 
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. Shall be utterly destroyed 


Verse 1.—'* Woe ¥ the crown of pride of the drunkards,” (1) The 
drunkards’ pride; (2) The drunkards’ wo. 

Verse 2.—‘* Behold; the Lord hath a mighty and strong one.”’ 11) 
The Lord's foes; (2) The Lord’s resources ; (3) The Lord's victories. 

Verse 5.—‘‘In that day shall the Lord of hosts be for a crown of 
glory.” (1) A brighter day; (2) A glorious crown; (8) A happy 
people. 

Verse 6.—‘‘ For strength to them that turn back the battle.” (1) 
A raging battle; (2) A wavering line’ (3) A redeeming strength. 

Verse 7.—" They err in vision, they stumble in jadgement.”” Strong 
drink as a perverter (1) Of pereeption; (2) Of judgment. 

Verse 9.—"* Whom will he teach knowledge? (1) A complainer’s 
scoff; (2) A wise man’s admiration.—(1) The Teacher ; (2) The pupil; 
(3) The topic. 

Verse 10.—* It is precept upon precept.”’ (1) An irksome system to 
the idlers; (2) A ey system to the studious. 

Verse 12.—‘‘ Yet they would not hear.” (1) God’s utterances; (2) 
Man’s rejections. 

Verse 13.—** Therefore shall the word of the Lord be unto them.”’ 
(1) The word needed ; (2) The word supplied. 

Verse 13.—‘‘ That they may go, and fall backward,’’ (1) Man’s 
perverse ignorance: (2) God's undeviating penalty. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


FRUITS OF DRUNKENNESS, 
Poverty (Prov. 21 : 17 ; 28 : 21). 
Contention and sorrow (Prov. 23 : 29, 30). 
Error and folly (Isa, 28 : 7). 
Contempt of God (Isa. 5 : 12). 
Scorning (Hos. 7 : 5). 
Rioting and wantonness (Roi. 18 : 13). 
Exclusion from God’s kingdom (1 Cor. 6 : 10; Gal. 5 ; 21). 
Assignment with the lost (Matt. 24 : 48-51). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS 


INTERVENING PropHeEctes.—The latter part of Chapter 26 
has the elevated tone of the last lesson. It tells of judgmerit 
and also of restoration to life, ending with an exhortation to 
patience and trurt. Chapter 27 refers to judgments ¢ “eit 
nations, to Israel as the Lord's vineyard; the misf 










come upon the people are for purification ; and, finally, a; 
return from exile to Jerusalem is predicted. . Chapters 28-35 
contain prophecies in regard to the relation of Judah to 
Assyria, prefaced by one-(chap. 28) that predicts the fall of 
Samaria. It would seem that this chapter was uttered much 
earlier than those immediately following. 

Time.—About B. C. 725, according to the margin of our 
English Bibles. This was just before the siege of Samaria 
began.. The year is, of course, uncertain; but the prophecy 
must be placed before the fall of Samaria in B. C. 722. 

OvuTLInE.—The wo upon Samaria, the capital of Israel 
(Ephraim) ; the prophet then refers to the remainder of God’s 
people, many of whom are as full of drunkenness as Samaria; 
the leaders of the people scornfully reject the simple message 
of the prophet, which must therefore be repeated constantly ; 
yet it is only through judgment wrought by foreigners that 
they will learn the repeated message. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This passage introduces a series of discourses (chaps.’ 28-33), 
which are intimately related in their general theme. Through 
the fatal policy of King Ahaz, who, in spite of Isuiah’s remon- 
strance (Isa. 7 : 3 seg.), sought the aid of Assyria instead of 
relying upon God (2 Kings 16:7; 2 Chron. 28: 16, 20), 
Judah became tributary to Assyria. The burdens thus im- 
posed upon them became so oppressive that the leaders of the 
nation resolved to seek relief by courting the favor of the 
rival empire of Egypt and placing themselves under its pro- 
tection. This was again distrusting the Lord, and putting 
their dependence in a heathen power. The prophet points 
out the sin and folly of their proposed course ; they would be 
disappointed in regard to the assistance which they expected 
from Egypt; they would provoke the vengeance of Assyria, 
and they were madly turning away from Him who was their 
only helper. The prophet in the verses before us points out 
the doom which wasshortly to overtake the northern kingdom. 

Verse 1.— Woe to the crown of pride of the drunkards of Eph- 
raim: Samaria, the capital city of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes, is here meant. In the beauty of its situation and the 
elegance of its buildings it was a crown to the eminenee on 
which it stood (1 Kings 16 : 24). And as it represented the 
power, the wealth, and the splendor of the kingdom, it is 
called the crown of their pride. The people of thatgsingdom 
were so given over to vicious indulgence and habits of intoxi« 
cation, that they are as a mass spoken of as drunkards. The 
prophet Amos (Amos6:6) describes the luxurious banquetsand 
the drunken revelries of the wealthy among them, from which 
even their women did not ab-tain (Amos 4:1). And Hosea 
tells how the king and his princes disgraced themselves by 
their excesses (Hos. 7:5). It is plain, therefore, that Isaiah 
uses the word “drunkards” here in a literal sense, and not 
merely as a figure denoting their insensibility, folly, and weak- 
ness.— And to the fading flower of his glorious beauty: Samaria 
is here compared to a gloriously beautiful flower, or chaplet 
of flowers, but one which was already fading, and would soon 
lose its beauty entirely.— Which is on the head of the fat valley: 
The hill on which, Samaria was built was surrounded by a 
rich and fertile valley, out of which it rose like a head; and 
Samaria was the crown or the garland encircling this head.— 
Of them that are overcome [or, a8 in the margin, smitten down] 
with wine: The wine has mastered them; ii has dealt them 
a blow which has knocked them prostrate. The strong.man 
lies helpless in his intoxication, unable to rise. His senses 
are stupefied, his ideas are confused, his judgment is paralyzed, 
his sense of right and wrong is blunted. 

Verse 2.—The doom which in the just judgment of God 
awaited these gay and profligate revelers, “ Behold, the Lord 
hath a mighty and strong one.” He has already prepared 
the instrument for their punishment, the powerful Assyrian 
empire, which wis animated indeed solely by lust of con- 
quest, and was bent upon accomplishing its own ambitious 
aims, but; nevertheless, was unwittingly carrying out the de- 
signs of God in chastising his rebellious and transgressing 
people.—As a tempest of hail, which beats down all before it, 
a destroying storm, which carries death and destruction in its 
furious track, as a tempest of mighty waters overflowing, a cloud- 
burst or a resistless deluge, whose impetuous torrent nothing 
can withstand. These frightful visitations are designed to 
image forth the terrible onset of the Assyrian armies, and, the 
widespread ruin and desolation which would follow in their 
train.— Shall he cast down to the earth with the hand: God is 
here the subject. It is his work, though the Assyrians are 
the immediate agents. This lordly crown, this beautiful 
flower, he should dash to the earth with his own hand. 
Samaria should be irrevoeably destroyed. The hand my 
here be the symbol of power; and “with the hand” 
mean “ witi\ violence,” as it is interpreted in the margin ¥ or, 
as others sugjpose, it may denote the ease with which fit is 
done: he ain weapon, no extraordinary agency, hg does 
it with the simple me of his hand. 

Verse 3.—The crown of the drunkards of E-phraim 
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worn by royalty, but is to be flung dishonored to the ground, struction that he is giving? He is simply competent to in- 





and trampled upon as a worthless thing which no one regards. | struct babes fresh from their mothers’ arms. He may go and 


Verse 4.—And the fading flower of his glorious beauty, which 
is on the head of the fat valley: The figure, which represented 
the splendor and magnificence of the @ty in its present pros- 
perous condition, is repeated in order to bring it in connection 
with the fate which was shortly to befall it.—Shall be as the 
firstripe fig before the summer: Figs attained their maturity in 
August ; but here and there one would ripen a month or two 
earlier. Such were esteemed an especial delicacy.— Which 
when he that looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in his hand he 
eateth it up: The point of comparison is in the eagerness and 
the completeness with which it isdevoured. The beauty and 
attractiveness of the city, its wealth and its resources, would 
only serve to inflame still more the cupidity of the invaders, 
and the destruction would be total; no vestige of its former 
splendor would be left. The figure need not imply that the 
fall of the city would be accomplished without effort, or in a 
very short space of time. And in point of fact the final siege 
lasted for three years (2 Kings 17: 5), which is an evidence 
of the strength of its defenses. 

Verse 5.—JIn that day shall Jehovah of hosts be for a crown of 
glory, and for a diadem of beauty: The material splendor which 
is lost by the destruction of this beautiful and powerful city 
should be replaced, and far more than replaced, by the spir- 
itual glory which should result from the presence and favor 
of the Lord.— Unto the residue of his people: As the judgment 
previously described was to fall upon the Ten Tribes, it is 
supposed by some that the residue here meant is the remain- 
ing kingdom of Judah, upon whom God's blessing would rest, 
and amongst whom he would manifest his grace after the 
northern kingdom had been destroyed and the people had 
been carried into captivity. In the opinion of others the pre- 
diction looks to a much later period. The phrase “in that 
day” is to be understood with the latitude that is sometimes 
to be given to it in prophecy, as referring indefinitely to the 
time when the judgment which began with the fall of Sama- 
ria shall have done its work of the excision of unworthy mem- 
bers and the purification of the rest. Then the surviving 
remnant shall be dignified and beautified, not by outward tem- 
poral advantage, but by the presence of Jehovah with them. 

Verse 6.—And for a spirit of judyement to him that sitteth in 
judgement: And le would impart those qualities which should 
characterize his people, and yet which were so lamentably 
lacking at the present time. Their judges would be just; 
they would be possessed and controlled” by the spirit of God 
as a spirit-of jastice.—And for strength to them that turn back 
the battle at the gate: He would also be a source of strength to 
those who repel hostile invasion. Samaria was obliged to 
succumb to the attacks of foes. But courage and might 
would be given to those who should stind for the defense of 
Ged’s people, so that no enem¥ could overcome them ; but the 
assailant should be driven back to the gate, or beyond it, if he 
had succeeded in penetrating within, or he should be chased in 
hot pursuit to the gate of his own city from which he had issued. 

Verse 7.— But these also: Not only those previouslyspoken 
of, in the kingdom of Eplfraim, but these who were just at 
hand, fellow-citizens of the prophet, dwellers in Jerusalem, 
men of influence and authority in Judah.—Reel through wine 
and stagger through strong drink: They are infected with the 
same vices that prevailed in Ephraim,—they are given over 
to intoxication.— The priest and the prophet reel through strong 
drink, they are swallowed up of wine, they stagger through strong 
drink: Not merely the common class of people, not merely 
civilians, but the sacred orders of priest and prophet, have 
yielded to the passion for intoxicating drinks to such an ex- 
tent that they go reeling and staggering about.— They reel in 
vision: The prophets, or those who profess to be such, though 
falsely so called, utter their drunken prophecies.— They 
stumble in judgement: The administration of justice was in 
part committed to the priests (Deut. 17 : 8,9; 19 : 17; 2 
Chron. 19:8). The priests were specially forbidden to drink 
wine when engaged in their sacred calling (Lev. 10: 9-11; 
Ezek. 44 : 21); yet they were so under the influence of wine 
that they were unable to judge intelligently and fairly. 

Verse 8.—For all tables are full of vomit and filthiness, so that 
there is no place clean: The disgusting evidences of their de- 
bauchery and excess are to be seen in every place which they 
frequent, and on all tables at which they sit. 

Verse 9.—But the prophet’s hearers are impatient of his 
incessant reproofs. They turn indignantly upon him, and 
tell him that he is treating them like children, whereas they 
are too old to be lectured in this manner.— Whom will he teach 

knowledge? The speakers are those who are stung by the 
prophet’s exposure of their vices. They sneeringly ask, Who 
is it that this self-constituted instructor is proposing to teach? 
—And whom will he make to understand the message? This is 
substantially the same question repeated in other words: To 
whom is he giving his lessons? — Them that are weaned from the 
milk, and drawn from the breasts? Does he suppose that he is 
talking to infants? Will he insult us, w 
men, by dealing with us as if we w. 
thonght may be somewhat diff, 
dering of the margin be 
knowledge?” Who 


pare full-grown 
E children? Or, the 
y expressed, if the ren- 
pted: “ Whom saall he teach 
d be fit subjects for the style of in- 






give his lessons to them, They are thrown away upon us, 
and we will not tolerate them. 

Verse 10.— For it is precept upon precept, precept upon precept ; 
line upon line, line upon line ; here a Little, there a little: The 
meaning of this verse is missed entirely in the Authorized 
Version, where it is rendered, “Precept must be upon pre- 
cept,” as though it were the language of the prophet justify- 
ing his reiterated reproofs, and affirming the necessity of re- 
peating his lessons to there unwilling hearers, The true 
sense is given in the margin of the Authorized Version: 
“Precept hath been upon precept;” or in a more animated 
manner in the Revised Version, as given above, The words 
of those whom the prophet has been reproving are continued 
in this verse. He is forever giving his orders and passing his 
censures, renewing them on the slightest provocation; he 
takes occasion to find fault afre-h for every trivial matter. 
They were weary of this tiresome and endless repetition. In 
the Hebrew, the verse consists exclusively of monosy!lables, 
some of which are abbreviations of words, as if uttered by 
those who could not articulate plainly. It is as if the speakers 
were, in.mockery of the prophet, imitating children’s talk in 
addressing, him, or as if their drunken stammers were exactly 
reproduced: ’Cept on ’cept, ’cept on cept; line on line, line 
on line; a bit here, a bit there. 

Verse 11.—The prophet sharply retorts upon these mockers. 
If they wish to deal in stammering, unintelligible talk, they 
shall have it.—Nay, but by men of strange lips and with another 
tongue will he speak to this people: The babble with which they 
insulted the prophet, whose reproofs they refused to hear, 
should be given back to them in a most appalling form. God 
would now speak to them in the way of judgment, by for- 
midable foreign invaders, whose barbarous jargon they would 
be compelled to hear, whether they would or no. 

Verse 12.—To whom he said, This is the rest, give ye rest to 
him that is weary ; and this is the refreshing: This contrasts the 
kindly lessons of the past, intended to secure their peace and 
welfare, with the severer lessons which it became necessary 
to impose upon them in the future. God’s message to the 
people had been one of rest,—of rest to the weary, and of re- 
freshment. The application intended by the prophet is plain 


the nation were bent upon breaking faith with Assyria, and 
seeking the aid of Egypt (Isa. 30:1, 2). This would be cer- 
tain to involve them in hostilities and in untold trouble and 
disaster, The counsel of the Lord, by the prophet, was that 
they should take the opposite course, of maintaining the 
peace with Assyria. This would give the people the rest and 


war, from which they had suffered so much, and of which 
they were so weary,—and refreshment, in which they could 
gather strength and invigoration, instead of being further 
weakened by additional disasters.—Yet they would not hear: 
They would not adopt the pacific policy commended to them by 
the Lord, through the prophet. They were not willing to trust 
indivineaid; they must have human helpers, and they will have 
to suffer the consequences of their disobedience and their folly. 

Verse 13.—Therefore shall the word of Jehovah be unto them 
precept upon precept, precept upon precept ; line upon line, line 
upon line; here a little, there a little: The prophet takes np the 
jeering words of these scoffers, They had complained of the 
endless iteration of the prophet’s admonitions. The Lord 
would speak to them henceforth, not in mes-ages of peace by 
his lips, but with perpetual iteration through the lips of hos- 
tile armies, who should be his instruments in inflicting de- 
served punishment.— That they may go, and fall backward, and 
be broken, and snared, and taken: The destruction that would 
follow is illustrated by persons walking over uneven and 
precipitous paths, where they cannot maintain their footing, 


hidden snares, in which they become entangled, and from 
which they cannot extricate themselves. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


To-day’s lesson was written during the reign of Hezekiah, 
some time in the years immediately preceding the campaign 
of Shalmaneser against the northern kingdom, which ended 
in the fall of Samaria into the hands of his successor, Sargon, 
B. C. 722. The vices of*t! e capital of the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes, or “ Ephraim,” is the object of the first four verses. 


pride of the drunkards of Ephraim, [woe to] the fading flower, 
the fat valley of them that are overeome [or, ‘smitten down’ ] 


by wine!” ! Samaria stood on an isolated green hill, rising 
from the bosom of a rich plain surrounded by hills equally 





1 The Hebrew word translated “ overcome”’ is used in Judges 5 : 26 
of Jael smiting Sisera’s temples with the hammer and nail. The 
other texts in which it occurs are worth examining. They are: 
Judges 5 : 22; Proverbs 23 : 35; Isaiah 16:8; 1 Samuel 14:16; Psalm 








74:6; 143;5; Isaiah 41 : 7, 
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from subsequent portions of this discourse. The leaders of 


quiet which they so greatly needed,—rest from the ravages of 


but are dashed to pieces in their fall, or in whose way are 


“ Woe,” cries the prophet (to Samaria), “to the crown of 


his [Ephraim’s] glorious adornment, which is on the head of 


green, but with rounded tops higher than that of the height 
on which the city stood. Apparently secure on its well- 
fortified hill, it was to the northern kingdom, or Ephraim, 
like the garland on the head of one feasting,—the company 
at a carousal being always crowned with wreaths. In the 
deepening corruption which was bringing on its ruin, “ Eph- 
raim” had given itself up more and more to reckless dissipa- 
tion and profligacy ; Samaria, the capital, especially exhibiting 
this demoralization, so that, as the head and glory of the 
nation, it might fitly be associated with the general intem- 
perance too prevalént throughout the community as a whole, 
But, as in the case of other states in history, this triumph of 
strong drink was to be the ruin of the land. Weakened and 
made helpless by it, the kingdom would be trodden under 
foot by the Assyrian. Samaria would be to this terrible 
enemy as tempting as the first ripe fig to the passer-by who 
sees it, and as instantly and easily devoured, 

In the fifth verse the people of the southern kingdom are 
addressed, In the day of “ Ephraim’s” trouble, Jehovah of 
hosts would be a glorious crown and fair diadem—the high- 
est and most glorious, the jewel of the state—to Judah, which 
is thus promised permanence. Jehovah is its strong defense, 
which Samaria was not to Israel. For he will give an upright 
mind to the judges sitting on their tribunal at the gates, and 
strength to the fighting men whose it was to drive back 
the enemy to the gate of his town from which he has issued 
to.attack them. Yet they also, like “ Ephraim,” need strong 
reform; for they stagger through wine, and reel through 
strong drink. Their leaders, who should be their example, 
are indeed as bad as any, rivaling the drunkards of “ Eph- 
raim” in their excesses. Not a few even of the priests and 
the prophets were a disgrace in this respect ; for “they stag- 
ger through strong drink, they are swallowed up of wine; 
they are drunk even when at their duties.” “ Prophets stag- 
ger while announcing their visiors: priests reel as they give 
forth their oracles and legal judgments,”—though the law for- 
bids their touching wine when on duty (Lev. 10:9; Ezek. 
44:21). The very tables at which they sit and drink wit- 
ness against them; for they are disgusting with drunken 
vomit: they are covered with it. 

As was natural, such men resented words so keenly honest 
and searching. “ Whom,” said they, in affected innocence, 
“would he [the prophet] thus teach knowledge, and whom 
would he make to understand what he pretends to speak from 
God? Are we babes just weaned from the milk and taken 
from the breasts? For he gives us command on command; 
rule upon rule; a word here, a word there.” But Isaiah has 
his answer ready: “ Yes, it shall be as you say. The same 
thing over and over; God will still speak to this people; but 
as they mock him with their drunken stammering repetition 

of his words to them, he will speak to them with still worse, 
| —with the stammering words and foreign tongue of the 
Assyrians. Hitherto he has told them their wise course,— 
the true rest to the weary land, and its true refreshment; 
but they would not hear. Henceforth his word to them will, 
indeed, be as they say, Command on command; rule upon 
rule; a word here and a word there; but it will no longer 
save this people, but bring their merited punishment on them; 
for they will not hear, but will keep on in their chosen evil 
ways; the end being that they will fall, and be ruined, and 
led away captive.” 


Palestine was in antiquity famous for its vines and wine, 
There are ten different names in the Old Testament for the _ 
vine, and twelve for wine, and at least ninety texts in which 
drunkenness and drinking are mentioned. Since the Mahom- 
medan conquest, however, the growth of the vine, except for 
syrup or grapes, has ceased, no one drinking wine but Chris- 
tians or Jews, so that the vine is cultivated chiefly at Hebron 
in the south and Lebanon in the north, by men of these two 
religions. I never saw a drunken person in the East, but 
neither, so far as I remember, have I seen one in Italy, the 
country of the vine in our times; whereas in England drunk- 
enness is a national disgrace and curse. Each year the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland drinks about seven 
hundred million dollars’ worth of beer and other intoxicating 
liquors, As to America, I cannot speak ; but the plague spot 
is, unfortunately, common to both sides of the Atlantic. 

Thank God, on neither side is the moral cancer so deeply 
rooted and far spread as it had become in Israel before its 
fall; but the fact that the prosperity of the country through 
the conquests and strong rule of Jeroboam II. led to this 
decay in Israel, is full of significance. Gold-mith says: 

“Tl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; ” 
and it is impossible that there should not be a great decay 
among nations who waste such vast amounts on what leaves 
no equivalent, while it transfers to the pockets of a few what 
would have made a multitude happy. Thank God, there is 
not, either in England or America, such ground forindict- 
ment of their religious teachers as Isaiah makes against the 
“ priests and prophets” of Judah. Morality is higher among 
us in this particular, though there have been times when even 
Christian teachers have been far below the standard of to-day 
as regards temperance. 





To me. however, it seems a very poor thing that a public 
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servant of Christ, in whatever section of the church, should 
content himself with the negative virtue of keeping from 
excess. He deserves no credit for it. Apart from principle, 
he cannot afford to be intemperate. Public opinion would 
insist on his retirement, and- that would mean social and 
pecuniary ruin. But is this enough? Is he to content him- 
self with moderate indulgence, in any form, in that which, 
year by year, brings ruin on multitudes of those for whom 
his Master died? In my parish in Norwich I found that 
about every third house was desolated by drink. Men were 
imbruted, ay, and women as well, in téo many cases; children 
were half fed; misery in every shape was let loose. 

The heart bled for the sufferings this vice brought on the 
community, not to speak of the neglect of religion it involved ; 
neglect so utter that the public houses had practically stamped 
out Christianity in «ome parishes. Even in the waste of 
capital it occasions, drit.king is terrible in its results. A fine 
woman, who was working at a loom in her wretched house, 
told me, in answer to my inquiry why she, a wife with 
a family, needed to toil in this way, when she had a husband 
earning good wages, that, out of eight dollars which he got in 
the week, he gave her only two, or two and a quarter; that is, 
out of thirty-two shilliags he gave her only eight or nine. 
An iron-pnddler in Northumberland told me he earned 
twenty dollars—four pounds—a week, but had nothing by 
Tuesday night. It all went, he said, in treating the men 
who were for the time in the public house, his fuddled brain 
being unable to reslize what he was doing till the enforced 
sobriety of an empty pocket restored his senses. A very 
popular English politician has justly said that drink causes 
more evil than war, pestilence, and famine together. 

One reminiscence of the tragedies drink causes may close 
this paper. In a rude outpost of civilization in Canada, I was 
once summoned to bury a young man who had died of drink- 
ing, in a wretched “grof-shop.” There was nothing by 
which to discover nis name or English address; but he evi- 
dently was a gentleman. No burial-place had as yet been set 
apart in the neighborhood, and the question of finding a spot 
in which to lay him was only solved by a farmer offering a 
grave in his orchard, There, among the fruit-trees, I read 
the service, over the poor fellow; but, as no one could tell 
who he was, or whence he came, I was not able to write to 
his friends, to let them know his end. Some tender mother, 
it may be, or broken-hearted father, far away, was wondering 
what had become of the boy who once promised so fairly; 
but they could never learn anything of his fate. He had 
simply vanished out of life,—one more victim of the drink- 
seller. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE JUOGMENT OF DRUNKARDS AND 
MOCKERS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This prophecy probably falls in the first years of Hezekiah, 
when Samuria still stood, and the storm of war was gathering 
black in the north, The portion included in the lesson pre- 
dicts the fall of Samaria (vs, 1-6) and then turns to Judah, 
which is guilty of the same sins as the northern capital, and 
adds to them mockery of the prophet’s message. Isaiah 
speaks with fiery indiguation and sharp sarcasm. His words 
are aflame with loathing of the moral corruption of both 
kingdoms, and he fastens on the one common vice of drunk- 
envess,—not as if it were the only sin, but because it shows 
in the grossest form the rottenness underlying the apparent 
beauty. 

1, The wo on Samaria (vs. 1-6). Travelers are unanimous 
in their raptures over the fertility and beauty of the valley 
in which Samaria stood, perched on its sunny, fruitful hill, 
amid its vineyards, The situation of the city naturally sug- 
gests the figure which regards it as a sparkling coronet or 
flowery wreath, twined round the brows of the hill; and that 
poetical metaphor is the more natural, since revelers were 
wont to twist garlands in their hair, whep they reclined at 
their orgies. The city is “the crown of pride,”—that is, 
the object of boasting and foolish confidence,—and is also 
“the fading flower” of its sparkling ornament ; fhat is, the 
flower which is the ornament of Ephraim, but is destined 
to fade. 

The picture of the city passes into that of the drunken 
debauch, where the chief nen of Samaria sprawl, “ smitten 
down” by wine, and with the innocent flowers on their hot 
temples drooping in the fumes of the feast. But bright and 
sunny as the valley is, glittering in the light as the city sits 
on ber hill, careless and confident as the revelers are, a black 
cloud lies onthe horizon, and one of the terrible sudden 
storms which such lands know comes driving up the valley. 
“The Lord hath a mighty and strong one,”—the conqueror 
from the north, who is God’s instrument, though he knows 
it not. 

The swift, sudden, irresistible onslaught of the Assyrian is 
deseribed, in harmony with the figure of the flowery coronal, 
as a tempest which beats down the flowers and flings the 
sodden crown to the ground. The word rendered “tempest” 
ia eranhic. mgepning literally a “downpour.” First comes 





hail, which batters the flowers to shreds; then the effect of 
the storny is described as “destruction,” and then the hurry- 
ing words turn back to paint the downpour of rain, “mighty” 
from its force in falling, and “overflowing” from its abun- 
dance, which soon sets all the fields swimming with flood 
water. What chance has a poor twist of flowers in such a 
storm? Its beauty will be marred, and all the petals beaten 
off, and nothing remains*but that ‘it should be trampled into 
mud, The rush of the prophet’s denunciation is swift and 
irresistible as the assault it describes, and it flashes from one 
metaphor to another without pause. The fertility of the 
valley of Samaria shapes the figures. As the picture of the 
flowery chaplet, so that which follows of the early fig is full 
of local color. A fig in June isa delicacy, which is sure to 
be plucked and eaten as soon as seen. Such a dainty, desira- 
bie morsel will Samaria be, as sweet and as little satisfying 
to the all-devouring hunger of the Assyrian. 

But storms sweep the air clear, and everything will not go 
down before this one. The flower fadeth, but there is a 
chaplet of beauty which men may wreathe round their head:, 
which shall bloom forever. All sensuous enjoyment has its 
limits in time, as well as in nobleness and exquisiteness; but 
when it is all done with, the beauty and festal ornament 
which truly crowns humanity shall smell sweet and blossom. 
The prophecy had regard simply to the issue of the historical 
disaster to which it pointed, and meant that, afier the storm 
of Assyrian conquest, there would still be, for the servants of 
God, the residue of the people, both in Israel and in Judah, 
a fuller possession of the blessings which descend on the men 
who make God their portion. But the principle invo!ved is 
forever true. The sweeping away of the perishable does draw 
true hearts nearer to God. 

So the two halves of this prophecy give us eterne] truths 
as to the certain destruction awaiting the joys of sense and 
the permanence of the beauty and strength which belong to 
those who take God for their portion. Drunkenness seems 
to have been a national sin in Israel ; for Micah rebukes it 
as vehemently as Isaiah, and it is a clear bit of Christian duty 
in America and England to-day to “set the trumpet to thy 
mouth ” and show the people this sin. 

But the lessons of the prophecy are wider than the specific 
form of evil denounced. All setting of affection and seeking 
of satisfaction in that which, in all the pride of its beauty, is 
“a fading flower,” is madness and sin. Into every life thus 
turned to the perishable will come the crash of the destroy- 
ing storm, the mutterings of which might reach the ears of 
the feasters, if they were not drunk with the fumes of their 
deceiving delights. Only one kind of life has its roots in that 
which abides, and is safe from tempest and change. Amaran- 
thine flowers bloom only in heaven, and must be brought 
thence if they are to garland earthly foreheads. If we take 
God for ours, then whatever tempests may howl, and what- 
ever fragile though fragrant joys may be swept away, we 
shall find in him all that the world fails to give to its votaries. 
He is “a crown of glory” and “a diadem of beauty.” Our 
humanity is never so fair as when it is made beautiful by the 
possession of him. All which sense vainly seeks in earth, 
faith finds in God. Nor only beauty, but “a spirit of judg- 
ment,” in its narrower sense and in its widest, is breathed 
into those to whom God is * the master light of all their see- 
ing;” and, yet more, he is streagth to all who have to fight. 
Thus the close union of trustful souls with God, the actual 
inspiration of these, and the perfecting of their nature from 
communion with God, are taught us in the great words, which 
tell how beauty, justice, and strength are all given in the gift 
of Jehovah ‘himself to his people. 

2. The prophet turns to Judah (vs. 7-13), and charges them 
with the same disgusting debauchery. His language is vehe- 
ment in its loathing, and describes the filthy orgies of those 
who should have been the guides of the people with almost 
painful realism. Note how the words “reel” and “stagger” 
are repeated, and also the words “wine and strong drink.” 
We see the priests’ and prophets’ unsteady gait, and then they 
“stumble” or fall. There they lie amid the filth, like hogs 
inasty. It is very coarse language, but fine words are the 
Devil’s veils for coarse sins; and it is needful sometimes to 
call spades spades, and not to be ashamed to tell men plainly 
how ugly are the vices which they are not ashamed to com- 
mit. No doubt some of the drunken priests and false prophets 
in Jerusalem thought Isaiah extremely vulgar and indelicate 
in talking about staggering teachers and tables swimming in 
“vomit.” But he had to speak out. So deep was the cor- 
ruption that the officials were tipsy even when engaged in 
their official duties, the prophets reeled while they were see- 
ing visions; the judges could not sit upright even when pro- 
nouncing judgment. 

Verses 9 and 10 are generally taken as a sarcastic quotation 
of the drunkards’ scoffs at the prophet. They might be put 
in inverted commas. Their meaning is, “ Does he take us 
grave and reverend seniors, priests and prophets, to be babies 
just weaned, that he pesters us with these monotonous petty 
preachings, fit only for the nursery, which he calls his ‘ me 
sage’?” (Rev. Ver.) ; 

In verse 10, the original for “ precept upon pr “etd, 
is a series of short words, which may be taken ~ ‘ee 
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the “babbling tones of the drunken mockers” (“ Ki tsav ld- tsdv, 
tsav, d- tev. Quav ld- qdv, qav la- qéiv, z'eir sham, # cir sham"). 

The loose livers of al! generations talk in the same fashion 
about the stern morality which rebukes their vice. They 
call it weak, commonpimee, fit for children, and they pretend 
that they despise it. They are much too enlightened for 
such antiquated teaching. Old women and children may 
take it in, but men of the world, who have seen life, and 
know what is what, are not to be fooled sv. ‘ What will this 
babbler say?” was asked by the wise men of Athens, who 
were bnt repeating the scoffs of the prophets and priests of 
Jerusalem, and the same jeers are bitter in the mouths of 
many a profligate man to-day. It is the fate of all strict 
morality to be accounted childish by the people whom it in- 
conveniently condemns, 

In verse 11 and onwards the prophet speaks. He catches 
up the mockers’ words, and retorts them. They have scoffed 
at his message as if it were stammering speech. They shall 
hear another kind of stammerers when the fierce invaders’ 
harsh and unintelligible language commands them. The 
reason why these foreign voices should have authority, was 
the national disregard of God’s voice. “ Ye would not hear” 
him when, dy his prophet, he spoke gracious invitations to 
rest, and to give the nation rest, in obedience and trust. 
Therefore they shall hear the battle-cry of the conqueror, and 
have to obey orders spoken in a barbarous tongue. 

Of course, the language meant is the Assyrian, whicli, 
though cognate with Hebrew, is so unlike as to be unintelli- 
gible to the people. But is not the threat the statement of a 
great truth always being fulfilled towards the disobedient? 
If we will not listen to that loving Voice which calls us to 
rest, we shall be forced to listen to the harsh and strident 
tones of conquering enemies who command us to slavery. If 
we will not be guided by his eye and voice, we shall be 
governed by whip and bridle. Our choice is either to hearken 
to the divine call, which is loving and gentle, and invites to 
deep repose springing from faith, or to have to hear the 
voice of the taskmasters. The monotony of despised moral 
and religious teaching shall give place to a more terrible 
monotony, even that of continuous judgments. 

“The mills of God grind slowly.” Bit by bit, with gradual 
steps, with dismal persistence, like the slow drops on the 
rock, the judgments of God trickle out on the mocking heart. 
It takes a long time for a child to learn a pageful when he gets 
his lesson a sentence at a time. So slowly do his chastises 
ments fall on men who have despised the continuous mes« 
sages of his love. The word of the Lord, which was laughed 
at when it clothed itself in a prophet’s speech, will be heard 
in more formidable shape when it is wrapped in the long- 
drawn-out miseries of years of bondage. The warning is as 
needful for us as for these drunken priests and scornful rulers. 
The principle embodied is true in this day as it was then, and 
we too have to choose between serving God in gladness, 
hearkening to the voice of his word, and so finding rest to 
our souls, and serving the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
so experiencing the perpetual dropping of the fiery rain of 
his judgments, $ 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
RETROVERSION. 


Drunk, that is converted the wrong way, from beauty to 
filth, from pleasant food and drink to vomit, from the sparkle 
of wit to the drivel of fools, wine-smitten from the crown of 
worthy pride to perennial shame, from the exaltation of pure 
love to the degradation of harlots, from the throne of man- 
hood to the gutter of degradation. Since there are such con- 
versions the wrong way, why not equal conversions the right 
way, as far above the plane as the other is below it? The 
power that perfects is greater than that whith perverts. It 
is vain to seek words as forceful as those written twenty-six 
centuries ago. All we can say is weak in comparison. The 
crown of pride shall be trodden under feet, the glorious beauty 
shall be as a fading flower, Even the priest and prophet err 
in vision, see double, see rats and snakes, they stumble in judg- 
ment, they are swallowed up of wine, and are out of the way 
through strong drink. All their tables are full of vomit and 
filthiness, so that there is no place in house, body, or mind clean. 

Such errorists cannot be tanght. They repudiate the idea, 
and say, let the temperance lecturer teach babies just 
weaned. They are such idiots that they themselves repudi- 
ate knowledge. 

Nevertheless, God makes great effort to teach them by 
words, precept upon precept, line upon line, slow speech fit- 
ted to their deadened faculties, an offering of rest, but they 
would not hear. 

Then he teaches them by deeds, by judgments; they fall 
backward, are broken, snared, and taken captive. Teaching 
by words and be bitter experience save scarcely any. No 
medicine will act @ deadened or perverted body. The 
true, right, safe way is to ye to begin the deadening pro- 
cess of body and soul. ° 
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[ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Woe to... them that are overcome with wine! (¥.1). It is 
wine, the pure juice of the grape, the wine of a vine-growing 


country, that is here warned against. There may be liquors | 


that do more harm than native wines, but there is nothing 
said about them in this special warning, The prophets saw 
the danger of being overcome with the native wine of Pales- 
tine, and by inspiration they uttered a warning against that 
danger. From the days of Noah, when the “good, old- 
fashioned, home-made wine” made the worthy patriarch so 
disgustingly drunk, down to the days when an orthodox 
preacher, or a zealous Sunday-school teacher, puts pure wine 
on his table 4s a source of peril to himself, to his wife, to his 
children, and to his guests, there has been a crying danger of 
being overcome with wine. You and I ought to be on the 
watch against that dunger. If we know any better guard 
than total abstinence, by all means let us try it, 

The crown of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim shall be trod- 
den under foot : ...aerown of glory (vs.3,5). Drunkenness was a 
curse among primitive people in the East, and Christianity has 
not made drunkenness anything else than a curse among people 
of the highest civilization in the West. Yet in the olden time 
the drinking habit which led to drunkenness was looked upon 
as an accompaniment of the higher social life; and there are 
those who take the same view of it to-day, running the risk 
of becoming drunkards by the use of wine and strong drink 
as a means of showing that they belong to “good society.” 
But the crown of pride of drunkards shall be trodden under 
foot. Let us see to it that the crown we seek is not “the 
crown of pride” of the drunkards, but the “crown of glory” 
that the Lord gives to those who are faithful in his service. 

The priest and the prophet have erred through strong drink, 
they are swillowed up of wine, they are gone astray through strong 
drink (v.7). Wine was bad enough ‘in the olden time. It 
made drunkards. But strong drink was worse. . The weaker 
drinks and the stronger drinks that had in them the possi- 
bility of making drunkards were alike a curse to all classes of 
society, from the lowest to the highest, or from the highest to 
the lowest ; and no religious surroundings or position of moral 
responsibility kept a man from the peril of going astray 
through this agency of evil. Things are certainly no better 
nowadays. The judge, or the theological professor, or the 
preacher, or the other man, whoever he is, who drinks wine, 
or who. drinks stronger drink than wine, is in danger of 
becoming a drunkard, or of erring in vision, or of stumbling 
in judgment, before he is known as a drunkard. The only 
man who is beyond all danger of becoming a drunkard is the 
total abstainer. 

Whom will he teach knowlege? and whom will he make to 
understnd the message ¥ them that are weaned from the milk, and 
drawn from the breasts? For it is precept upon precept, precept 
upon precept ; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, there a 
little (vs. 9, 10). How like our modern drinkers were those 
old Israelitish liquor-swiggers! When the preacher talked 
about the curse of drunkenness, and the evils of wine and 
stronger drink, the men who prided themselves on the quantity 
and quality of their liquors wanted to know why that old fel- 
low was talking about something that he didn’t understand. 
“Does he think us babies?” they asked. “Is he giving us 
an infant-class lesson? He’s saying the same thing over and 
over again, as if we didn’t understand it the first time.” We 
could almost think that these were modern “ dudes,” or 


= “society men,” sneering at the wise warnings of their pastor 


on the dangers of social drinking. There isn’t so much dif- 
ference, after all, between the drinking class of twenty-five 
centuries ago and the drinking class of to-day. And the 
truth of God has the same obstacles to overcome, and the 
same speers to meet, now as then. 


Philadelphia. 





‘TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


In this chapter the prophet is bemoaning the prevalence of 
drunkenness in Israel. It has pervaded the nation so that 
the “erown of pride” is about to be cast into the dust. And 
not only has it gained the mastery among the people, but 
even the priest and the prophet have erred through its power. 
As a result, ‘they err in vision, they stumble in judgment.” 
Surely, that was an awful state of affairs, when those who 
should have been an example to others themselves set an ex- 
ample of beastly intoxication! As a farther result, this vice 
has so enslaved them that they grow restive under rebuke, 
and will not listen to it, Verses 9 and 10 must be understood 
as being epoken by these drunkards, who despise the teach- 
ings of the true prophet, and sneer at them for their warn- 
ings. “They are of age, and free, and he does not need to 
bring knowledge to them, Are they little children, that 
have just been weaned, and who must themyglves be tutored? 
For the things that he preaches arg ¢Wfemselves nothing but 
endless little teasings” (Deli Theghole gains force 
when we realize the H words used, which convey the 
contemptuous way igAfhich they characterize his warnings. 
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It reads, “Taw lé-tadin, tsaw ld-tsiw, kaw 1d-kdw, kaw /G-kdw,” for 
“precept on precept,” ete. This is equivalent to their mock- 
ing him by saying, “ What you say is babble, babble.” Into 
this degree of degradation has their strong drink brought 
them, so that the leaders have become of no use to the people. 

This was the sad state of affairs that had been brought 
about by this oné evil. Thousands of years have passed since 
then, and yet this might stand as a ‘photograph of many in 
our times, Where this cause exists the same resulis will 
always appear: We are only just beginning to awake toa 
realization of the fact that strong drink is the cause of 
national calamities, We, in these free United States, are 
never weary of speaking of our national prosperity; and, 
thanks to our vast opportunities, we are prosperous beyond 
any former precedent. But.we spend nine hundred million 
dollars a year on strong drink; and if we were to cease 
thispand spend that same amount in more productive ways, 
what might we not be? In one year we might pay all the 
balance of our national debt, and be free from that bur- 
den. Many groan over the tremendous burden of our pen- 
sion rolls, which amount to a little over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. But we spend nine times that amount 
in paying our drink-bill, I do not say that all the poverty 
that we have arises from that one evil, but every one that 
has anything to do with the poor knows that the prin- 
cipal partvof it comes from that source. Blot out the drink- 
shops from New York City, and you would not be able to 
recognize it as the same town. Yes, as a nation we have to 
fear the results of this gigantic vice, which is preying on our 
vital force. The same story comes to us from New England, 
and in a worse form from Russia, where this vice is fearfully 
prevalent. And not till the people are rightly instructed in 
this matter, and the governments of the world take hold of it 
with a strong hand, shall we be at rest. 

Isaiah says that even the priests of his day had succumbed 
to this evil. Is this true in ourtimes? Yes, in Russia, but, 
thank God, not in our own beloved land. Yet cases like this 
are to be found even in our day. Years ago I started a lodg- 
ing-house in New York City for poor men. In the first four 
months I had there four ministers of the gospel, who had 
fallen to that depth through strong drink. Yes, no man can 
say, “I am exempt from danger; for my position is too ex- 
alted to allow me to fall.” Scholar, teacher, superintendent, 
minister, all may fall victims to this evil, if they are not 
careful, 

Now notice, the prophet calls attention to another evil 
which arises from the use of strong drink, and that is the 
restlessness under rebuke. This characteristic of the drunkard 
remains to thisday. There is no argument that can be used 
to stay him in his downward course. His family is without 
bread, and his home stone cold; but that has no influence 
with him. He must use his money for the satisfaction of his 
appetite. His rent is unpaid, and next week he will be put 
on the sidewalk, But this doesnot move him. To the saloon 
he goes each evening, und lets to-morrow take care of itself. 
But he himself is ragged and dirty, and has no food for his 
stomach. Even that does not affect him, so long as he can 
get a glass of whisky. Wife, children, home, friend, clothes, 
shelter, food, all are nothing to him; for the appetite is on 
him, and he will sacrifice all to satisfy that. Is this not so? 
Alas! we need spend no time in proving that; for all the world 
has known it for centuries. 

Now, what is the remedy for all this? There is one exceed- 
ingly simple remedy, that is perfectly sure. If men had such 
a remedy for cholera or small-pox, how eagerly they would 
use it! But the suffering from cholera or small-pox is not 
for a moment to be compared with that ariging from strong 
drink. Where these two diseases combined claim one victim, 
drink claims ten. Yet men laugh at the remedy, and taunt 
those who dare to commend it. Like the drunkards of 
Isaiah's time, they say, “ Tsaw la-tsdw, tsaw la-tsiw, kaw la- 
kaw, kaw la-kéw.” They call total-abstainers by all sorts of 
names, and try to heap contempt on them. Well, let them. 
We are not ashamed of our remedy ; for it never brings wo 
or poverty or sickness or death in its train. The remedy 
lies simply in total abstinence. It has always proved ade- 
quate, and always will prove so. It is safe beyond all ques- 
tion, and costs nothing. It fills the pocket with cash, the 
body with health, the home with comfort, and the heart with 
peace. No remedy for any other ailment can do as much as 
this. Why, then, not try it? 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Yesterday, at noon, a young man lay on the cold pave- | 
ment; he had tried to walk, but fell on the stones, School 
was just out, and children were running toward home. The 
little girls ran across the street, frightened at the sight; the 


came along; some glanced at him and passed on; others 
stood watching, until quite a crowd collected. Was the 
young man.suddenly ill? He did not answer any question, 
nor notice either words of pity or wonder, He did not seem 
to know when strong hands tried to lift him and make him 
stand. Some one telephoned to the police station, for a 
patrol wagon came hurrying ‘to the place, Three stout 
policemen picked him up, threw him in the wagon as if he 
were a log of wood, and drove away. Who was he? What 
had he been doing? He looked very young; it could not 
have been many years'since his mother, and perhaps sisters, 
kissed his smooth, round face, before it came to be as crimson 
as if a raging fire burned within. He was large and tall, and 
might have beefi somebody’s pride and comfort, upright, 
brave, and true, Bat now—he was drunk! Was it the first 
time? Had he been tempted by evil companions, and over- 
come? How came he there, well dressed, elone, on a street 
of quiet homes, far from saloons and drinking-places? Was 
he a drunkard? How long since, when, how, did he begia 
his course ? 

Drunkards.—Was that a strange, rare case? Did it wake 
up all the neighborhood and the city full of people, and the 
newspapers and the preachers, to warn everybody against 
such a dreadful danger? Alas, no! That young man, who 
had thrown his life away, is only one of the great army of 
hundreds of thousands that, every year are hidden away in 
drunkards’ grayes. Is it only in this land or in our time 
that there are drunkards? Our golden text was written a 
thousand years before Christ was born, and somebody then 
was wise enough to warn the world against strong drink. 
Seven hundred years before Christ, Isaiah told of the sorrows 
coming to his beautiful land, when the drunkards should be 
trodden under feet. The word “drunkard” is not a new one, 
See how many times you can find it in our lesson, 

Through Strong Drink.—The prophet knew what would 
make drunkards in that time, just as it does to-day. See how 
many times you can find the words “strong drink” in our 
lesson. That was what made the young man fall on the 
stones of the street. What did strong drink do in the time 
of the prophet? What is it to err? To go wrong, to do 
evil. Isaiah said so of the drunkards: “They have erred 
through wine.” They had forgotten God's commands and 
gone wrong because strong drink steals away the senses. Are 
they only young, or silly, foolish people, who go wrong 
because of strong drink? . Even the wisest are made foolish 
by it. Isaiah said, “;The priest and thé prophet have erred 
through strong drink.” They could not think right or feel 
right; their minds were dull and stupid, and their judg- 
ment gone, when they were led away by strong drink. 

Wo to Them. —Isaiah knew that wo, sorrow, trouble, would 
come upon the people. You have learned before that the 
nation had forgotten God and worshiped idols, and for that 
many of them had been taken captive. True, they had for- 
gotten God, and lived as if it were all of life to be merry and 
indulge every wish. They lived in palaces, some of them 
adorned with carved ivory and beds of ivory; they had gar- 
dens and music, wine in bowls, and they ate and drank care- 
less of God or the messages sent by the prophets. Isaiah said 
that all the beauty of their land would perish like a fading 
flower ; for trouble, like a sweeping storm of hail and wind or 
a flood of mighty waters, should come down upon them who 
were overcome with wine. 

The Word of the Lord.—Is it any use to try to reason with 
adrunken man? Isaiah often warned the people; he had 
said, “ Woe unto them that rise up early that they may drink 
strong drink.” He told them that they did not regard the 
work of the Lord or his word ; he said, “ Woe untothem that 
are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to mingle 
strong drink.” He told them of an enemy strong and mighty, 
whom God would bring against them. It was God’s punish- 
ment to them, and he had said that while they were feasting, 
and forgetting him, the king of Assyria should come, and his 
armies march over their land and into their city as if they 
were treading them under their feet. God, through Isaiah, 
called the king of Assyria “the rod of mine anger;” for he 
intended to use him and his armjes to punish, as a master 
would use a rod. God will always punish the sinful and dis- 
obedient. Did the people heed the word of the Lord? Did 
you ever know a child, when he was reproved, to say, “Oh, I 
have heard that over and over!” Is that usually the child 
that takes heed? So the people said to Isaiah, “ We have 
heard that often enough,—line upon line, line upon line.” 
Though they perhaps said it mockingly, was it not true? 
Isaizh told them the word of the Lord was unto them, “ pre- 
cept upon precept ;” “line upon line; here a little, and there 
a little.” 

A Crown of Glory.—Even when he reproved, Isaiah always 
had a message of comfort and hope. Some were faithful, and 
remembered and obeyed the precepts of wisdom. They were 
called the residue, or remainder, the few who proved them- 





boys stopped and looked at him,—some laughed, some 
looked pitiful. Two little fellows tugged and tried to lift his | 
head, and, when they could not, they shook the mud from 
his hat, which had rolled in the gutter, and tried to cover his | 














me. Kind boys! Will they ever become like him? Men 
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selves God’s trae people. To them he promised to be “a 
crown of glory;” he would protect and bless them. So he 
will do now to all who ask his strength to keep them in times 
of temptation, to those who remember the words of caution 
and reproof of evil and the beginnings of sin. Will you be 
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deceived by temptation, or be wise and believe all the warn- 
ings and precepts that show the right and safe way? Then 
you will receive, even in this life, such strength and help as 
will be to you a crown of glory. 


Louiwille, Ky. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





| WINE IS A MOCKER. 





IT MOCKS AT 
Nancrity- ** Woe to the crown of pride.” 


ANCTITY. “The priest and the prophet.” 
OLICITUBE. “Whom will he teach knowledge?” 





“* Whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 








WHERE IS YOUR NAME? 





WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, 
TRUSTING IN 
OURSELVES, | THE LORD, 
WILL NOT LISTEN TO 
RDVICE, | TEMPTATION, 
BUT WILL 
DRINK WHENEVER | ABSTAIN FROM ALL 

WE PLEASE. INTOXICANTS. 


“The crown of pride. . . “The Lord of hosts 
shall be trodden under| [shall] be for a crown 
feet."’ of glory.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Rescue the perishing.” 

“‘ At the feast of Belshazzar.” 

“Gather them in! for yet there is room.” 
“My soul, be on thy guard,” 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“ You’re starting, my boy, on life’s journey.” 
“Where is my wandering boy to-night?” 
“Yield not to temptation.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


“ Wor To THE CROWN OF PRIDE, TO THE DRUNKARDS OF 


Ernraim.”—This may be more exactly translated, “the 


crown of the pride of Ephraim’s drunkards; ” that is, Samaria 
—for her people were both drunken with wine and intoxicated 
with pride. The frequent references in this chapter to the 
garlands or crowns of flowers worn by the drunkards, reveals, 
when carefully examined by the light of profane history, an 
awful and systematic indulgence in excess of wine. The use 
of chaplets at festive entertainments sprang up at an early 
period in Egypt, whence, no doubt, the Israelites derived it, 
but it reached its climax in Greece. It was part of a de- 
liberate intention to drink to excess, and to mitigate the 
effects of intoxication. The wreaths were bound tightly 
round the head, and w2re composed of various flowers and 
shrubs, which were supnosed to carry off the fumes of wine, 
such as roses, violets, myrtle, and ivy. In later times the 
custom spread to Rome; but the old Romans before the em- 
pire had some regard for decency, and revelers who appeared 
with their garlands in public were punished with imprison- 
ment, The descriptions which have come down to us of the 
orgies of the Dionysia, when all the votaries of Bacchus wore 
ivy wreaths, present a hideous picture. It is a shame even 
to speak of those things which are done of them in secret. 
“Tre Fapine FLower;” “THE Frrstripe Fie.”—Samaria, 
that crown of the drunkard’s pride, notwithstanding its glorious 
beauty, shall wither as a fading flower from the reveller’s 
chaplet. There is much in the natural configuration of 
Samaria and its neighborhood which adds force to the poetic 
language of the prophet. The site of Herod’s Samaria, which, 
there is little doubt, occupies the exact position of the city of 
Omri, crowns a gently rising circular hill, from the base of 
which a wide, grassy plain sweeps in a perfect amphitheater, 
encircled by a loftier mountain range. There is but one 
break in the mountain wall, and that reveals a view of the 
wide plain of Sharon and the sea beyond. The ruins which 
crown the central hill suggest the idea of a ruined crown, the 
bare columns .representing the bare stems and stalks from 
which every flower and leaf has been stripped. Again, the 
“fat valleys” (or, literally, “the valleys of oil”) still deserve 
the epithet, studded, as all of them are, with rich and ancient 
olive-yards, straggling in every direction. Again, this fading 
flower is to be “as the hasty fruit before the summer,” or, as 
the Revised Version more accurately renders it, “as the first- 
ripe fig before the summer,’ which is easily seen, and is at 
once gathered and eaten by the passer-by. The illustration is 


observed in warm climates. In very hot ‘and sheltered 
regions the fig-tree is an evergreen. But it is not so in most 
districts of the Holy Land ;- and when it sheds its leaves the 
fruit-buds push out before the leaves. But there is great in- 
dividual variation in the time in which the fig-trees put 
forth their fruit and leaves, some beginning to show foliage 


| in April, others not till May, or later; but those trees which 


come last into leaf have often a few small figs ripe before the 
leaf has opened, known as the June figs. They drop from 
the branch by a touch, and are considered a delicacy, though 
really much inferior to the main crop. The “glorious 
beauty” of the drunkards of Ephraim should vanish, the 
prophet implies, as completely as the early ripe figs disappear 
when gathered by the passing wayfarer. Thus this passage 
casts an exp'anatory side-light on the incident of our Lord 
cursing the barren fig-tree. He saw a fig-tree in the way,— 
which was, therefore, common to all comers,—and faynd 
nothing thereon but leaves only. This happened about the 
end of March or the beginning of April,—a time of year 
when it would be most unusual for a fig-tree on Mt. Olivet 
to be in leaf, although I have seen such occasionally in the 
neighborhood. But as the tree exhibited its precocity by 
having leaves so early, it certainly might be expected to have 
fruit; for the fruit generally appears before the leaves. The 
traveler had a right to expect that the tree which had abnor- 
mally early leaves would also have abnormally early fruit. 
The lesson in that case was that those who professed to be 
first should be Jast; for they had only the rustling leaves of a 
religious profession, the ostentatious display of the law, and 
vain exuberance of words, without the fruit of good works. 
The College, Durham, England, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1, THe Crown oF Prive (vs. 1-4).—For what does 
“Ephraim” stand, and why? (Isa. 7:9,17; 11:13.) What 
was the beauty of Ephraim? (Amos 3:15; 4:9; 5:11, 28; 
6: 4-6; Hos. 10:1; 12:8.) What in the situation of Sama- 
ria suggested the metaphor of a crown on the head of a val- 
ley? (1 Kings 16: 24; Amos6:1.) What“ wo” was hanging 
over this “crown of pride”? (2 Kings 17: 22, 23.) When, 
and how, did the blow fall? (2 Kings 18: 9-12.) How alone 
can beauty of body, mind, or soul, be preserved from fading ? 
(Psa. 50: 2; 90:17; 96:6.) What is the effect of drunken- 
ness on each of these beauties? What other intemperance 
than that with wine ruins them? What comfort is there in 
the fact that “the Lord hath” these powers of destruction ? 
(Deut. 30 : 1, 2,7; Isa. 37:36.) How was Samaria “trodden 
under foot”? (Mic. 1:6.) Why would “the firstripe fig” 
be eaten with especial eagerness? (Mic.7:1.) Whatare the 
woes which devour the drunkard ? 

2. THe Crown or Guiory (vs. 5, 6).—Why is the same 
day likely to bring wo to the evil and glory to the good? 
Who made up‘ the residue”? (Isa. 10: 20-25.) How did 
they win the “crown of glory”? (2 Kings 18: 3-7.) And 
how did it save them? (2 Kings 18: 13 to 19: 36; note 19: 
30, 31.) Who are the “remnant” in modern nations, and 
what is their value? (Matt. 5:13; Gen. 18:32.) What is 
their duty toward the drunkards? (Gen. 4: 9,10.) How 
alone can these temperance workers win judgment and 
strength ? 

3. Gop’s Men Astray (vs. 7, 8).—Who can say with truth 
that it is impossible for him to become a drunkard? When 
the drink power does not cause Christians to “ reel” (v. 7) 
and “stagger” by the power of appetite, how does it some- 
times win them by power of ridicule? by business influence? 
by political ambitions? by sophistical arguments? What is 
“swallowed up of wine” together with the drunkard? To 
what things does the drunkard become blind? What is 
usually the result of appealing to his judgment? What isthe 
result of attempting to make saloons “clean,” “ respectable” ? 

4. Gon’s CHILDREN TO BE TAUGHT (vs. 9, 10).—To whom 


sage, is the Lord always giving? (Ezek. 18: 31, 32.) Why 
do God’s words find readiest hearing with children? (Matt. 
18: 3,4.) Why must precepts be both “ hefe and there,”— 
deal with both old and young? With which is temperance 
work most effective? What temperance work can the young 
do better than the old? , 

5. Live upon Line (vs. 11-13).—In what strange tongue 
did God speak to the Jews of that generation? (Isa. 36; 11; 
28:2.) What “rest and refreshing” had God set before 
them? (Deut, 28: 1-14.) How were these promises and 
warnings repeated from century to century? In what slight, 
unnoticed ways is God always instructing us? And if, afte 
all his patience, we are not taught, what is our fate? (Luk 
13 : 6-9.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


‘ 





taken from a peculiarity in the fig-tree, which I have only | it ugly and weak? 3. How was itoverthrowr 


1. How was Samaria beautiful and strong? 2 


$ 


does the “he” refer? (v.12.) What knowledge, what mes- 


it given toruin? 5. In what things is our own country great 
and strong? 6. What is its greatest weakness and danger? 
(golden text.) 7. What are some of the things children can 
do to conquer King Alcohol? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The folly and the impending ruin of those who were led 
astray by wine and strong drink were the theme of the in- 
spired prophet of old; and they are a fitting theme for the 
preacher and the teacher of te-day. Whatever may be said 
of the lack of Bible prohibitions of wine drinking, in the Old 
Testament or in the New, it will be admitted by every fair- 
minded reader of the Book of books, that, in its earlier pages 
as in its later, the danger of wine drinking is emphasized, 
and the folly of those who indulge it freely is illustrated and 
reprehended. 

In the days of Isaiah there were those whose surroundings 
were delightful and whose education had been all that could 
be desired, who were led astray by the native wines of their 
region, and by the stronger drinks that were there obtainable. 
These men included judges ‘and prophets and priests, and 
others of the upper classes. In spite of their position and 
opportunities, they were on the road to ruin; and through | 
their drinking habit they were just fools enough to make a 
mock at.sin and at those who warned them against the con- 
sequences of sinning. Not every man who used wine was 
ruined by it; but every man who used wine was in danger of 
the ruin that came from its over use. 

That was the state of things in those days, Is it not the 
state of things in our day? No class in the community is 
exempt, as a class, from the perils of intemperance, or from 
the folly that wine-drinking begets, and the ruin that follows 
excess of wine-drinking. In the face of this state of things; 
every one of us may well desire to be safe against these 
perils. Total abstinence secures such safety, Why should 
any of us hesitate to gain security by this means? , 


ADDED POINTS. 

It is not always a fertile region that brings out the best 
men. A sterile land may be fruitful in character and life. 

God is the force of forces in the universe. He may seem 
to let things go wrong in the world, as if he had no oversight 
of men. But sooner or later he will speak out so as to be 
heard. 

The only crown that is worth wearing, or worth striving 
for, is the crown of glory that God gives to those who trust 
and serve him. 

A man whose brain is affected by liquor cannot see straight. 
He errs in vision. And he is not the only man whose mental 
and moral sight is perverted. 

It is ordinarily the man who doesn’t like to be treated like 
a child, who needs that very treatment. 

Men who will not take good advice in due season, are 
likely to be told, by and by, what they must do, when there 
is no alternative to them but to do just that. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


SCRIPTURE NUMERALS IN MISSIONARY 
EXERCISES AND REVIEWS. 


Mission bands, Christian Endeavor societies, and simi- 
lar organizations of young people, are always looking 
for new methods to keep alive interest in their gatherings. 
Sometimes a teacher or leader may have the class or mis- 
sion band at home, to spend an evening combining social 
entertainment with religious stimulus. In such a case, 
novelties and games are in order, and can be made not 
only harmless, but beneficial. Concerning a scheme for 
impressing some central truth by using Bible incidents 
in which numbers are mentioned, which Miss Belle M. 
Brain of Springfield, Ohio, has repeatedly tried for nearly 
two years, both in private and public gatherings, she 
writes : 

“The idea of making a problem from Bible numbers 
is avery old one. I can remember seeing such little 
problems about as long as I can remember anything. 
So I have no idea who originated that part of it. I have 
-used the plan far and wide in my work, sometimes to im- 
press one number, sometimes another. Its novelty always 
arouses interest and secures perfect attention. I always 
nse itas a blackboard exercise. I have used it many times 
in Springfield, and also away from home in places where 
I have been invited to speak, and I have never yet come 
across any one who had seen such an exercise.” The first 
time she used this method it was to show the number of 
Indians in the Divited States to her missionary society ; 
the next time it was~im_her Bible-class, at a quarterly 
exercise, the subject being temperance, when the answer 
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spent annually for intoxicants. The exercise given here- 
with, as an example of this method, produces the answer 
to the question, ‘“ How many professing Christians, out of 
every one hundred thousand, go to the field as foreign 
missionaries ? ” % 
PROBLEM, 
‘Add to the number of psalms (150) the number of men in 
Gideon’s band (Judg. 7 : 7).....ccee-cceeesseee seeeeee -150-+300—-450. 
Divide by the number of stones David selected to kill Go- 
Viath (1 Samm. 17 : 40)..,....0cceceeseceee seenee sesnseee i: dlaeansid 450-590. 
Add the number of measures of barley that Boaz gave Ruth 
CRB Sz 15) .0..0.60e escoccoee secvcnse'senesopesicnresees costes senees 90-+-6—96. 
Subtract the number of days and nights it rained during the 
flood (Gem. 7 : 12).......0. seccecees cncsereeesesses secesenee see oe 9 —40—56. 
Divide by the number of times Elisha directed Naaman to 
wash in Jordan (2 Kings 5 : 10)...........0.seeessee seseneees 56+-7=8. 
Add the number of days Lazarus had been dead when he was 
raised by Jesus (John 11 : 39)......+.ssceeseeeesene eens cneees 8+4=12. 
Add the number of times the children of Israel compassed 
Jeotigho (Josh. 6 : 8, 4)....2.es.secresccoosseenes conses socsenere 124-1325. 
Subtract the number of books in the Bible written by John 
the apostle..... .........scessessrssssrccsreccenress seene ceeseoee 25—5=20. 
Multiply by the number of anchors cast out at the time of 
Paul’s shipwreck (Acts 27 : 29) ...... ss. cessesceeseeceeees 20 4=80. 
Divide by the number of each kind of unclean beast that 
went into the ark (Gen. 7 : 2)........ i acabS8 idles trecen's aie 80-240, 
Multiply by the number of men who went to seek Elijah 
after he was taken to heaven (2 Kings 2 : 17)..,...40 502,000, 
Add the number of souls brought into the church on the day 
of Pentecost (Acts 2: 41)........:ceecereeneee sees 2,000-+-3,000—5,000. 
Divide by the number of lords invited to Belshazzar’s feast 
CRM, B 5:1)ase ivcciancsvns onroceces cuvese cssnoniospess corccapse 5,000+-1,000—5. 
Add the number of verses to be found in the shortest psalm 
I RON sd veh 2o cadhnsrenithny sheusobimecesabandl tulagsiets snows 5+2=7. 
Multiply by the number of Job’s daughters before and after 
his trial (Job 1: 2; 42: 13)........000 0. sesee dedacicoshanotatea 7X3=21. 
Auswer, 21. Only 21, out of every 100,000 professing Chris- 
tians, go as foreign missionaries, leaving 99,979 at home to 
preach the gospel. 


Miss Brain also suggests a method of using such an 
exercise: “Suppose the leader announces that he has a 
problem, by which all can find the number out of every 
one hundred thousand who go as foreign missionaries, 
and that he would like to have as many as possible work 
it mentally while he reads it over slowly tothem. Prob- 
ably no one can do it, but it will attratt attention and 
arouse interest to make such a request. He may then 
proceed to work it out, step by step, on the blackboard, 
first passing out slips with the references, just as for a 
Bible reading. It is not wise to allow those who hold 
the slips to give the answer, unless there is a dispute 
over some number, or no one else can give the right 
answer. If any leader desires to use the problem to 
make emphatic some other number than the one given 
here, it will be found very easy to use this idea, and vary 
the operations so as to obtain any desired result.” 

This method was adopted as a review exercise for the 
fourth quarter of 1891, in the Plymouth Congregational 
Sunday-school, Chicago, Illinois, of which the Rev. Dr. 
The superinten- 
dent, Mr. C. M. Hotchkin, speaks of it as “a question- 
study for a partial review,” and gives his experience 
with this plan: ‘Several years ago I got out two or 
three exercises along the same line. In this one I con- 
ceived the idea to make it a kind of a review of the 
lessons, bringing in the golden texts so that the scholars 
would have to read them to find the right one; also 
requiring them to read several of the important les- 
sons and verses to find the number of words used, etc. 
I think every Sunday-school worker believes scholars do 
not study their lessons as they should, and very few learn 
the important verses of the lesson. To this end I believe 

this kind of a review will prompt, by its novelty and 
curiosity, to find the numbers. This study of the lessons 
of the past quarter I gave out to our school December 138. 
On December 20 alarge number of answers were received. 
About one-third were correct. All the incorrect answers 
were returned to the scholars for further study. Union 
Park Congregational Sunday-school printed the same, 
and requested their scholars to work it out. Monday, 
Deeember 21, they sent me quite a number of answers, 
requesting me to mark those that were correct, and stated 
they would send many more the next Sunday. I have 
received several letters from pastors and Sunday-school 
superintendents, commending the plan. I could give 
you several illustrations of the practical work of the 
review study, but one will answer: A miss of about 
eighteen years, in our school, informed me I had made 
amistake. She said she had read the Book of John, 
beginning at the eleventh chapter, and could not find it 
recorded how many fishes were caught at the time of the 
draught of fishes, and I ought toe“make an explanation 
to the school on Sunday, ,WTeferred hef t_ the lesson of 














.“ Any superintendent can get up such a review in his 
own way. I believe this method will be found very help- 
ful for two or three reviews, when it wil! be an old story. 
Then drop it for a year or so, and take it up again. The 
answer to our review is 225.” 

This exercise, as given below, has for a heading the 
statement that the ‘‘ Answers will be found in the fourth 
quarter’s lessons, or from the eleventh to the twenty- 
second chapters of John.” 


To find the number of girls in the main room of Plymouth 
Congregational Sunday-school, Chicago, multiply the number 
of days Lazarus had been dead before he was brought to life 
by Jesus of Nazareth............ by the number of times he said 
to his disciples in the fourth lesson, “ Let not your heart be 
Subtract the number of times “love” is 
used in the lesson where the following is the golden text: 
“ Herein is my Father glorified that ye bear much fruit.”......... 
Subtract the number of times our Saviour said “I am he” at 
the time of liis betrayal............ Subtract the number of times 
the words “ Ye believe in God, believe also in me” is used in 
the fourth lesson............ Add the number of sins the Com- 
forter will reprove the world of when he comes, as found in the 
lesson under the title of the “‘ Work of the Holy Spirit” ........ 
Multiply by one-third of the number of words in the twenty- 
fifth verse of the first lesson............ Multiply by the number 
of times Jesus showed himself to the disciples up to and 
including the time of the draught of fishes after his resurrec- 
Multiply by the number of parts the soldiers 
made of our Saviour’s garments at the time he suffered and died 
Subtract the number of disciples he lost, 
that the Scriptures might be fulfilled............ Add the num- 
ber of times the word “ glorify” is used in the lesson of October 
11, 1891 .x....0000 Multiply by the number of words in the 
shortest verse in the Bible........... Subtract the number of 
fishes caught at the time our Saviour told his disciples to cast 
their net on the right side of the ship........... Add that num- 
ber represented by the day of the week Mary Magdalene came 
to the sepulcher............ Subtract the number of words in the 
‘golden text of October 18............. Subtract the number of 
cubits the little ship was from land at the time of the great 
draught of fishes........... Add the number of words in the 
golden text where the lesson topic is ‘‘ The Friends of Christ” 
(are you his friends ?)............ Add the hour Pilate said unto 
the Jews, “ Behold your King”’............ Subtract the number 
of times the Jews, chief priests, and officers cried out “ Crucify 
him ” in the lesson of Christ before Pilate ........... Subtract 
the number of words in the title of the eleventh lesson............ 
The answer will give you the number of girls in the main room 
of our Sunday-school. : 

Scholars will please, of themselves, work out the answer, and 
sign their name in blank left below, also the teacher’s name, 
and hand to the superintendent before Christmas, 
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It will be noticed that in the first example the method 
is used for the sake of impressing the final answer; in 
the second it is used for the sake of fixing each number 
that is used in the process. Hence this method is of 
varied service, both as to its character and its object. 





INSTALLING AND REMINDING OFFICERS. 


If an organization such as the Sunday-school is to do 
its work well, those who are entrusted with positions of 
responsibility must understand what they have to do, 
and that they have to doit. No formality, therefore, is 
useless, if its effect is to impress upon the minds of the 
workers the nature and scope of their several tarks. It 
is customary in most societies and organizations to induct 
the newly elected officers into office with appropriate 
ceremonies; and there would seem to be room for an 
adaptation of the custom to the needs and conditions of 
the Sunday-school. 

The following service for the installation of officers is 
in use in the First Presbyterian Church of Phillipsburg, 
New Jersey, of which the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
is pastor, The officers are elected by the Sunday- 
school association, subject to the approval of the session ; 
and each officer appoints his assistants, subject to the 
approval of the association. The pastor, as chief officer 
of the Sunday-school, presides at the installation service, 
which takes place at the anniversary on the first Sunday 
of April. ~ 

[The officers elect take their places in front of the platform.] 

THE PasTOR.—The Sunday-school is the church learning 
and teaching the Word of God. Its mission is to the children 
and the childlike ; and that mission it received from Him who 
said, “Go ye and teach all nations.” For the better accom- 
plishment of its teaching mission, the church forms itself into 
an organization, and makes every member of that organization 
responsible for a definite part of the work. 

j You have been ealled by your fellow-workers to positions of 
jrominence and responsibility among them. And to show our 








December 20. On § y she acknowledged her mistake. 





tense of the importance of the work, and of the need for dili- 


offices to which you have been elected, we ask you to make 
answer to the following questions : 

. 1. Do you accept the offices to which you have been thus 
elected ? 

2. Do you promise to perform the duties of your position 
faithfully, and in accordance with the rules of the school ? 
THE OFFicers. [Respond by a nod.] 

THE Pastor.—In the name, then, of the Sunday-school 
association, by which you have been elected, and of the session 
of the church of which this association is a part, I declare you 
installed as officers of this Sunday-school for the year beginning 
to-day. And I charge you to be faithful to this trust, stedfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in yain in the Lord, 
May his eye behold, his strength assist, and his blessing crown, 
the work that you shall here doin hisname. God be with you. 
(The officers resume their seats, and an appropriate hymn is 
sung. ] 

A weekly reminder of official duties would be likely to 
have even more effect than such an annual service. In 
the St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of 
Toledo, Ohio, the following opening service was in use 
some years ago. The superintendent, taking his place 
at the desk, begins: 


SUPERINTENDENT.—It is the duty of the superintendent, 
or his assistant, to call the school to order punctually ; to 
see that each class is provided with a proper teacher; to see 
that order is preserved, and take general supervision of the 
school, 

SECRETARY (stand).—It is the duty of the secretary and his 
assistant to keep a roll of the members of the school; to make 
a record of the number of teachers, scholars, and visitors 
present; to distribute lesson-papers and other printed docu- 
ments; to receive and record the amount of collections, and 
deliver the same to the treasurer, and perform such other duties 
as are generally required of such officer. 

TREASURER (stand).—It is the duty of the treasurer to re- 
ceive and disburse, upon the order of the society, all moneys 
which are collected, and make regular reports to the society. 

LIBRARIAN (stand).—It is the duty of the librarian and 
assistants to take entire charge of the books belonging to the 
society ; to see that the school is duly provided and the mem- 
bers properly charged with the books taken. 

CHORISTER (stand).—It is the duty of the chorister to be 
punctually in attendance and provide for the service of song in 
the school. 

TEACHERS (stand).—It is the duty of the teachers to be 
promptly in their places; to fully prepare themselves, by prayer 
and study, for teaching their classes; to keep a roll of their 
scholars, and, if any are absent, to ascertain the cause, and 
allow none to be absent from the school more than one session 
without visiting them at their homes; to preserve order in their 
classes, and to remember always their responsibility to th 
great Shepherd for the care of his lambs. . 

SCHOLARS (stand).—It is the duty of the scholars to be pune- 
tual in their attendance; to study the lesson at their homes; to 
keep in order and pay strict attention to all the exercises of the 
school, and do all in their power to encourage their teachers in 
their labor of love. 

THE WHOLE SCHOOL (stand).—To pray God, our Father, 
for wisdom to understand his word, and so to apply its teachings 
that we may be true followers of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
find our way to heaven. 


OPENING PRAYER. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


MISSION WORK IN LONDON LIQUOR 
SALOONS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HURLIN. 





Liquor saloons are very numerous in the city of 
London, and for many years the London City Mission 
has had missionaries who devote their whole time to 
work in these houses. When ‘this special work was 
commenced, there were many persons who thought that 
it was a questionable one. But the committee of the 
society rightly believed that the command to “ preach 
the gospel to every creature” must include the’vendors 
and habitués of these places, and that their souls were as 
valuable as those of others; and therefore they not only 
continued the work, but have increased it as opportunity 
served, 

The society has now twenty-five missionaries who are 
wholly engaged in this special work, and their several 
districts include about 9,000 public houses and 3,000 
coffee-shops, giving an average of 4,800 houses to eack 
missionary. One missionary writes: “I can get through 
my district once in two months, and the persons met 
with in the year would amount to about 17,000; namely, 
14,000 men and 3,000 women. This would embrace per- 
sons of all ranks and creeds, from the Oxford M. A. to 
Bill Sykes the burglar.” 

As a rule, the missionaries visit the houses in their 





yenee and faithfulness on the part of those who accept the 








several districts in regular order, and they carry with 
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them religious periodicals and tracts. On entering a 
house, they go at first to the bar, and address themselves 
to the landlord and his assistants, handing a paper, and 
offering such remarks as may seem suited to the occa- 
sion, From these they turn to the various customers 
who are standing or sitting around. ‘In one corner of 
a bar there is the well-fed, well-clothed swell, with his 
cuffs and his rings, dmoking his Havana and sipping his 
wine; in another there cringes the poor sot, a bundle of 
rags and bones.” These and all others present need the 
gospel of the grace of God; but different modes of treat- 
ment need to be adopted in different cases, and much 
tact, discretion, and wisdom are necessary on the part of 
the missionary. Sometimes he must “answer a fool 
according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own con- 
ceit;” at other times he must be “ patient, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves ;” and at others 
he feels it to be his duty to “cry aloud” and “ spare 
not,” and to show the “ people their transgression” and 
“their sins.” In either case, some one refers to a Bible 
fact or statement, and the Bible of the missionary is 
at once opened, and its truths are read and explained. 

At the commencement of this work there was con- 
siderable opposition, and many landlords would order 
the missionary to leave, and in some cases the mission- 
aries were roughly handled. But the missionary re- 
turned again and again, and the opposition ceased, and 
in some cases the opposers were converted. There is 
very little opposition now. In some districts, not one of 
the four or five hundred landlords objects, and many of 
them give a cordial welcome. A landlord will tell a 
customer who makes trouble that he must be quiet or 
leave; and I remember a case in which, when a new 
landlord ordered a missionary to leave, a number of the 
customers showed their disapproval by leaving at the 
same time, 

What about results? God has blessed this work very 
much; and I could give numerous cases to show this. 
There are many cases in which landlords and their.em- 
ployees have been converted, and this has, of course, led 
to the relinquishment of the business, Very often the 
missionary is invited to visit sick members of the family, 
and this has led to salvation. With reference to cus- 
tomers, any decided result hinders the man from being 
met with again at the house; but sometimes one or more 
will leave with the missionary for further conversation, 
and such cases are followed up, and often with good 
results, At other times the missionaries are accosted by 
persons who tell them of the place and the time when a 
conversation led to their conversion, I have room for 
only two illustrations. 

A dirty, drunken old woman said to a missionary, 
* What have you done to my old man? All the life’s 
gone out of the man. He used to be good company ; 
now we never have half-a-pint together. He’ll never 
sing a song now, he’s always reading them books you 
give him, and going to meetings, and bothers me to go 
too; but I’m not going, if I know it.” The old man 
referred to was met in a low beer-house; and when the 
missionary talked with him, he swore at him, and threat- 
ened him. But the missionary saw him again and again, 
and at length missed him, and was told, “ He’s turned 
religious.” The missionary afterwards met the man, 
who asked him what it was to “be born again,” as he 
had read in the Gospel which the missionary had given 
him. The missionary answered his question, and led 
him to Christ, with the result above indicated. 

Another missionary met a respectable-looking man in 


’ the street, who stopped him, and said: “I think I know 





you, sir. Didn’t I see you in the F Arms some few 
months ago?” The missiondry replied: “It is very 
likely; I was there, but I don’t remember you.” The 
man said: “I thought it was you. Didn‘t you read 
about the Prodigal Son?” ‘“ Possibly, but I don’t re- 
member.” “I do, though,” replied the man; “and I 
have good reason to do so, because it has changed my 
whole career. You don’t know how hard it hit me, I 
was then the prodigal. I had been from home for ten 
years. I had left my father and mother in a tiff, and 
they did not know that I was not dead; but after I heard 
you, I could not stay away from them any longer. I 
went home, and we had such a meeting! NowI’m a 
teetotaller, and a Christian, and a returned prodigal, for 
which I thank God, and you, sir.” 

While Christians in this country are rightly doing 
what they can to prohibit the liquor traffic by legal 
means, might it not be well to do something more, and 
go te the liquor-saloons, and “ preach the gospel” to 
those they find there, whether they are liquor-sellers or 
liquor-drinkers ? 


Antrim, N. H. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_— <> — 


LITERARY ESSAYS.* 


Mr. Lowell’s first literary legacy—or, rather; the first 
collection of his essays ungathered at the time of his 
death—takes a respectable place beside his previous 
critical papers, being distinctly inferior to the best of 
them, but sufficiently fresh and suggestive to detract 
little from the firmly acquired reputation of an eminent 
critic. Most of the essays of which it is composed had 
been printed as articles in periodicals, or as introduc- 
tions to books of the authors commended; therefore one 
does not learn anything new concerning Lowell’s views 
of Milton, Gray, Landor, Keats, or Walton. The discus- 
sion of Shakespeare’s Richard III., though delivered as 
a lecture some time since, was first printed in The At- 
lantic Monthly for December, 1891. Perhaps the bio- 
graphical chapter on Keats (which forms the introduc- 
tion to the edition of that poet included in the great 
Boston collection of standard English verse, and which 
was written nearly forty years ago) is the best thing here 
given; it represents Lowell’s poetic enthusiasm and in- 
sight, as the Walton paper represents his knowledge of 
seventeenth-century English literature, and his kindly 
humor, On the whole, one sometimes is inclined to 
weary of Lowell’s critical work; there is nothing in the 
volumes of literary essays printed since his Among My 
Books that equals the remarkably stimulating studies 
therein contained; and sometimes his writings, in prose 
or in verse, betray a serene self-consciousness not alto- 
gether agreeable. Had these Latest Literary Essays 
been a first book, they would have been rich in promise; 
as a last book, they are a reminiscence rather than a 
treasure, 

The reading public may well acknowledge its obliga- 
tions to Mr. George Saintsbury for translating a choice 
selection of critical papers by the justly eminent French 
student and reviewer, M. Edmond Scherer. Most of the 
themes are English,—George Eliot, John Stuart Mill, 
Carlyle, Beaconsfield, Wordsworth, and so on, back to 
Milton and Shakespeare. M. Scherer is well read in our 
standard writers, and his mature judgments do not 
always betray that inability of appreciation, as toward a 
foreign literature, which Mr. Higginson discovers even 
in English reviews of American books. Mr. Saints- 
bury’s translation is marred by those inexcusable in- 
felicities which so strangely disfigure the rhetoric of a 
man who is a far abler critic than Gosse and as good as 
hang, but who lacks Lang’s finished power of utterance. 
An interesting photograph of M. Scherer forms the 
frontispiece of the book. 

More. readable than either of the above is Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s new collection of short papers from Harper's 
Bazaar, The Independent, etc. Their general theme is 
American literature, on which the author writes with an 
admirable union of direct enthusiasm for our real intel- 
lectual achievements and gentle dispassionateness as 
regards failures or superfluities. He has a vast advan- 
tage over such censors as the late Mr. Arnold in that he* 
possesses a full knowledge of the subject he treats, while 
not Mr. Arnold himself was more strongly impressed with 
the truth that the canons of universal literature must be 
known and studied by any one who would essay to dis- 
cuss any part or manifestation thereof. Mr. Higginson’s 
essays are almost always worth reading, and here he is 
seen at his best. This admirable book of fugitive papers, 
that will not long be read even as here reissued between 
covers, increases one’s regret that so well equipped a 
critic, now nearly seventy years of age, is represented by 
so desultory and fragmentary a product on the book- 
shelves. 





An English historian in these days must make some 
period completely his own, if he is to attain foremost 
rank, This Sir William Muir bas done with the life of 
the founder of Islam, and the century which follows his 
death. His Life of Mahomet and his Annals of the 
Early Caliphate are recognized as of the highest au- 
thority. The latter book he has condensed, and has 
carried the story down tothe fall of the Abasside Caliphs 
of Bagdad in his new book, The Caliphate: Iis Rise, De- 
cline, and Fail. Of the fifty-nine chapters, forty-seven 





carry the story to the murder of Husayn at Kerbala, with 





* Latest Literary Essays and Addresses. By James Russell Lowell 
Ha tag ce cloth, pp. v, 18%. Boston: Hougbton, Mifflin, & C 
rice, $1.25. 





Essays on English Literature. By Edmond Scherer. Tr \nelat 
by George Saintsbury. 8x6 inches, cloth, pp. x!, 30¥. * ¥ox 
Charlies Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

The New World and the New Book; with Kindr 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 734x5}< inches, °° 
Boston : Lee and She , $1.50. 














which the previous book closed, leaving two hundred 
and seventy-three pages for the six hundred years that 
followed. The Ommayyad Caliphate of Damascus is 
treated more fully than that of Bagdad. Sir William 
writes in a spirit of eminent fairness. He appreciates 
the good and great men of Islam with both candor and 
cordiality, and even of the prophet hé forms a much 
higher estimate than does Sprenger. He recognizes the 
corruptions and divisions of Christendom which made 
the conquest of so many provinces possible. But while 
the noble elements in Islam bore noble fruits in the 
nobler men, the narrative shows how the baser elements 
in it had the contrary effect in men like’ Khalid, Amru, 
Mughira, and Hajjaj, whose wholesale butcheries of 
defenseless captives makes the story of Moslem con- 
quests painful reading. There is room for a difference 
of opinion as to the Kharéjites, the democratic and theo- 
cratic faction or sect whom Aly butchered without 
mercy, and with Sir William Muir’s complete approval. 
They certainly stood for the higher elements in Moslem 
belief, in insisting that purity of character was as neces- 
sary as sound beliefs, and in declaring that the rule and 
the will of God was bound to no caliph and no dynasty. 
The history of Moslem theology is touched upon, but 
nothing is said of the revolt of El-Ashary against the 
Free Thinkers (Motazelites), which laid the foundation 
of modern Moslem orthodoxy; and no notice is taken 
of the equally significant revolt of the Sufees against the 
harsh masculinity of Moslem teaching. (8453 inches, 
pp. xv, 608. London: The Religious Tract Society ; 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. Price, 
$4.20.) 


There are few works covering the whole New Testa- 
ment development which are at the same time thoroughly 
conservative and yet satisfactory in their critical princi- 
ples and practices. Probably the nearest approach to 
this ideal has been attained by the works of Weiss and 
of Beyschlag on the Life of Christ; yet these do not 
include the apostolic era. The appearance of a new 
series of volumes by Nésgen, who occupies the chair of 
New Testament theology in the smallest though most 
conservative theological faculty in Germany, that of 
Rostock, is timely. Their scope is indicated by the 
general title: Geschichte der Neutestamentlichen Offen- 
barung. The work is intended to have two parts: one 
treating of the life and teachings of Christ; the other, of 
the work and teachings of the apostles. The first half 
of the first part, called Geschichte Jesu Christi, appeared 
six or more months ago; the second half, a volume of 
nearly four hundred large octavo pages, has recently left 
the press. The practical outcome of the researches of 
Ndsgen (knawn as one of the most acute of New Testa- 
ment specialists, and with Zahn of Leipzig occupying 
the very front rank of conservatives in this regard) is 
that careful critical methods cannot affect materially the 
New Testament as a revelation and the history of a reve- 
lation; that, at most, formal and non-essential modifica- 
tions of the traditional evangelical conceptions of what 
Christ was, and what he taught, are called for. The 
work is critical and historical, laying great stress on the 
development of doctrine. It is the production of a 
scholar, but of one whose faith is as strong as his schol- 
arship is penetrating. (Munich: Beck. Price, 14 marks 
for both parts of Vol. I., unbound.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A prominent book-house in Leipsic receftly offered 
for sale a curious work,—4& copy of the great Chinese 
encyclopedia entitled King ting ta tsing hoei tien, which 
was begun in 1694 for the present reigning dynasty, and 
was revised and enlarged in 1727, and again in 1771. It 
is comprised in 360 volumes, consisting of 920 books. It 
is the greatest work published in China, is not offered to 
the book-trade, but is an official publication, sold only 
to the highest mandarins for about two hundred taels 
(nearly four hundred dollars) when they are called to 
assume the government of a particular province, The 
work contains ull the officially collected details of the 
history, customs, geography, ethnology, antiquities, civil 
and religious laws and customs, secret instructions, etc., 
pertaining to the provinces and their government, thus 
furnishing the governors with full materials for the in- 
telligent discharge of their duties, When the governor 
is recalled, his copy of the cyclopwedia is taken back by 
the Government. As far as known, there is but a single 


| copy of this work in a European library. 
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and girls, “Asa rule,” says this intelli- 
gent editor and student of literature, “ the 
beginner in poetry likes what is called 
‘objective’ art-verse with a story in it; 
the more vigorous the story the better.” 
Most parents and teachers will imme- 
diately agree to this, and to the further 
statement that “in the development of a 
love of poetry it is probable that simple, 
natural, and adventurous poetry like 
Scott’s comes first, and that it is followed 
later—followed, but not superseded—by 
admiration of such reflective poetry as is 
nlain, and even obvious, like that of Long- 
llow.” Some adults, it may be added, 
never get beyond this stage; the plainness 
and obviousness of Gray’s Elegy, for ex- 
ample, represent their greatest percep- 
tivity,—though, on the other hand, we 
should not forget that to treat a universal 
truth in a generally acceptable and yet 
artistic way is a solid poetic triumph, and 
by no means a mere stooping to a low 
average of intelligence. “We make a 
mistake,” says Mr. Lang, “when we 
‘write down’ to children; still more do 
we err when we tell a child not to read 
this or that because he cannot understand 
it. He understands far more than we give 
him credit for;” and again, “The child 
does not want everything to be explained; 
in the unexplained is great pleasure.” 
Akin to this thought is the observation 
that it does not appear “that poems about 
children, or especially intended for chil- 
dren, are those which a child likes best. A 
child’s imaginative life is much spent in 
the unknown future and in the romantic 
past.” Another truth to which Mr. Lang 
calls attention is that “a child who cares 
for poetry is hardly ever too young to de- 
light in mere beauty of words, in the music 
of meter and rhyme, even when the mean- 
ing is perhaps still obscure and little con- 
sidéred.”. It is interesting to see that Mr. 
Lang deliberately admits some poems of 
small literary merit that are serviceable 
and are actually liked by children. Thus 
oné finds in his pages Mary Lamb’s 
“The Child and the Snake,” which, to 
speak — is doggerel and twaddle. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state aceurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, ora uniform amount of. space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracls with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,”—For bron- 
chial, asthmatic, and pulmonary complaints, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remark- 
able curative properties, 25c. a box. 
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A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 


in the World's Forces, 


Friendship is a theme of the ages. 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Tts treat- 


ment in this book is as fresh and thorough as it 


is attractive. 


The claim is boldly made that 


friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 


“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 


American literature. 


The readers of The Sunday School Times 


know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 


editorials and editorial paragraphs. 
hibited on every page of this volume. 


The same qualities are ex- 
. The glowing argument, 


enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many of 
the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable." — Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


A second edition of this popular book has 
already been called for. 
This work ot 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 


well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, 


postpaid, by the publisher, 
ree D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DE CIVITATE TE DEL. 


The Divine Order 


Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D., 
University of Pennsylvania, 


A BooK FoR EVERY ONE WHO AIMS AT 
HIGHER THINKING AND LIVING. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 
1891, delivered before Princeton Theological 
Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Chris- 
tian sociologist of wide reputation. It dis- 
| cusses the burning questions of tht Family, | 
the Nation, the School, and the Church, in | 
the light both of the Scriptures and modern | 
experience. The clear, strong utterances of 
a keen Christian scholar and practical man 
of affairs on these subjects of universal inter- 
est are sure to be helpful and suggestive. 





We know of no better answer to the destructive | 
theories of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- | 
tained in this volume. Its contents are fresh, vig- 
orous, and stimulating. — 7he New York Observer. | 

In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pres- 
ented.— TheC hristian Intelligencer (New York). 

This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound 
in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, will be mailed | 
to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it | 
| may be had of booksellers. 
| JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 
| 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include e: 

ONE COPY, one year, cagtany $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of hers, or of scholars, 
will be sepplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one fe Send only, and no names can be written or 
prio on the separate papers. 

The rs foraciub may be ordered sent ly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sir 











The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teacbers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the oapers will be sent accordingly. ‘his applies to 

mckage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
character, The free copies for peck e clubs cannot 
brine: Hed sent separately, but will be Included in the 


vackage. 
Adaltions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
ith the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
bo the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
econ the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is malied, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
Without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have bis paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
Ave cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ommee te which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the cluh he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine It, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


* FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 

ntries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 

e following rates, which include age: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 

Two or more copies, one year, é6shillings each. 

To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

Po secure (he above rates for two or more copies, the 
om pt must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 

nt either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 

»kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stougbton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pope to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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MACEE’S | 
EMULSION 


No other proprietary medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
extent, or is used in Hospital practice with 
so large a percentage of satisfactory results. 


No other remedy has relieved so many 
cases of 


CONSUMPTION 


and other Pulmonary Diseases. It is also 
a reliable remedy for 


SCROFULA 
and other diseases of the blood. 


Tt is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or 
Honey, and can be retained by the most 
delicate stomachs without nausea. 


IF YOU have #2 Cold, Cough, Bron- 
elfitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run-down 
kystem, you can regain health and strength 
quickly by the use of 


MACEE’S 
EMULSION 


Ask your Druggist for It, and take only that labeled 


MAGEE EMULSION CO., Lawrence, Ma 








Spit SEL! 
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Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does comfort; 
so does health. If you get 
thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it. 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not. ; 

The’ way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil —aill everywhere do, §1. 2 








SNe 


IOLA 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the fron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 











BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


#2 LUBURG'S FACTORIES 


fide te King 325 sty Biexcleny Betritrators, 
SFe% ee Sts, Phitadmes Pa 











IVAN HOUTEN’S' 
COCOA 


“« Chops and to- 
mato sauce are ¢x- 
cellent, my dear 
Mrs. Bardell, but 
Let the liquid be 
VAN HOovUTEN’s 
Cocoa. 

itis a glorious 
Restorative after 

; A fatiguing jour. 
MR. PICKWICK. ney.” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 
Ask your grocer for Van Hovuren’s and take 
no substitute. sg-Ifnot obtainable enclose 
} 
cts. to either Van Houten Zoon, 108 
» Re treet, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
» Chicago, and a can containing enough for 35 
pudligatton. "Prepared only by the 1 don, this 
> on. r on. 6 inve 
Fax Hovrex & Zoon, may Holland. 
sew fete feet a2. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. . 


“ By athorough knowledgeofthe natural laws which 
govern the operations of —— and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, -. Epps has provided our break fast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the jud)- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to digease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating aroand us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homcopathic Chemists, 

ondon, England. 
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ALLCOCKS 


POROUS 


Autcock’s Porous PLastTers are reliable. 


PLASTERS. 


Fragrant, clean, 


and inexpensive, they fully meet all the requirements of a house- 
hold remedy, and should always be kept on hand. 


For the Relief of Weak Back, Weak 
Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged 
Joints, Pains in the Chest, Small of the 
Back, and around the Hips, Strains, 
Stitches, and all Local Pains, ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTERS are unequaled. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK’s, 
and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 





The Scholar’s Magazine. 


For Scholars. 





A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 


ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 
The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help te the study of the 


International Sunday-schooal lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would Iet alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 
than Lesson Leaves. Five cr more copies, in a package to one address, one ceut eac 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


it is cheaper, even, 
per quarter; four 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadef’ “Pa, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE TOTAL-ABSTAINER’S 
HYMN, , 
[By Cardinal Manning., 


I promise thee, sweet Lord, 
hat I will never cloud the light 
Which shines from thee within my soul, 
And makes my reason bright ; 
Not ever will I lose the power 
To serve thee by thy will, 
Which thou hast set within my heart, 
Thy precepts to fulfil, 


Oh, let me drink as Adam drank, 
Before from thee he fell ; 

Oh, let me drink as thou, dear Lord, 
When taint by Sychar’s well; 

That from my childhood, pure from sin 
Of drink and drunken strife, 

By the clear jountains I may rest, 
Of everlasting life, 





ONE SIDE OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF MUSIC. 
[Professor J. P. Mahaffy, in The Independent. ] 


I am going to take up a far more obscure, 
if not more difficult, department [than the 
physiological side of the philosophy of 
music}. For, besides the natural sensuous 
pleasure in sound, and the intellectual 
pleasure in design or combinations of 
sound, there is a third thing,—the emotion 
excited by the hearing of sounds. Let me 
explain this by examples. Take the 
simplest case. Suppose a man recites to 
you the words of “God Save the Queen,” 
—does that excite in you one tithe of the 
emotion that the singing of these words 
produces? Or, for my purpose, we may 
try the experiment with the “ Wearing of 
the Green,” or Partout pour la Syrie or the 
Marseillaise for a Frenchman, or Die Wacht 
am Rhein for a German, 

It is certain, then, that we can increase 
largely the emotion produced by words if 
we clothe them with a melody, and so call 
music to our aid.... 

If men want to put the greatest possible 
emotion into words, they setthem to music. 
This, however, is merely intensifying the 
actual feeling produced by the words, But 
how often does the effect reach farther? 
How often are not new emotions added, 
owing to the peculiar associations with 
youth, or home, or a thousand other mem- 
ories? It is possible, then, for music to 
excite emotions distinct from those ¢on- 
veyed in the words, 

hy not leave out the words, then, and 
see what can be produced by the mere 
music, by the playing of an instrument? 
Take the Highland pipes. What intense 
emotions do they not raise, of martial 
ardor or of dancing ardor, both of them 
strong feelings in human nature? In the 
case of dancing, there are certainly no 
words concerned; often, too, in the case 
of warlike tunes. Now all these are the 
simplest possible cases and the simplest 
possible music, 

But as instrumental music is capable of 
much variety and complication, is it not 
certain that many other various and com- 
plicated emotions will be excited by it, 
—complicated, indeed, and necessarily 
vague, for here we have no words to 
guide us; but not for that reason less 
powerful, nay, rather, more engrossing and 
dominating the soul? ‘ Shall we attempt 
some more subtle examples? They tell 
me that nothing is more curiously affecting 
than to hear the melodies which the New 
Zealanders play on quiet evenings to ex- 
press what wecall a serenade. The youth 
appeals to the maiden without words, but 
with the softest and most delicate en- 
treaty upon his pipe. And we need not 
goto New Zealand, when we have in the 
Arcady of the poets, in the idyls of Theo- 
critus, in the southern glades of Italy and 
Sicily to-day, the very same fact. We are 
bad judges, here in the North, of the exact 
nature of the Spanish or Italian serenade, 
—a:form of courtship which the blunt 
Englishman is dis to regard with 
some contempt. But though here there 
are always words sung, and the instrument 
only accompanies, believe the main 
effect upon the lady is produced by the 
music, which reaches farther in distance 
than the words; nay, more, which reaches 
still farther in subtle suggestions of emo- 
tion; for this particular emotion can be 
expressed more perfectly, at a certain 
stage, by music than by words. Men 
want to express it vaguely and deljcately ; 
tliex_want to avoid the offense of open 
declarition, and so they fly to the subtle 
suggestion ef a passionate melody. 

Let me give er, and still more in- 
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teresting, example; for it brings us still 
farther Saar ides definite ideas, from 
things which we can name ‘and describe, 
and shows the real secret of the power of 
music. There are a few om panes, minds 
which can well enjoy the peace and beauty 
of external nature without a certain feel- 
ing of vague sadness. The very greatness 
and perfection of a splendid prospect pro- 
duces some kind of reaction to serious- 
ness—I have seen a sensitive creature 
burst into tears at the sight of an after- 
glow in the Alps,—and there are few of us 
who do not know that the language of the 
heart at such moments is but 
“ The sigh 
Which perfect joy, perplexed for utterance, 
Stole from her sister sorrow.” 
The tears are the 
“Tears from the depth of some divine despair,” 


which may be irrational ; and the vulgar 
moralist may call them ungrateful; but 
there they are. I am not speaking of the 
now fashionable Weltschmerz, which prides 
itself on being miserable, because it can- 
not bend men and things to its selfish 
fancies. I am talking of the seriousness 
of the beauty of nature, which is reflected 
in the eyes of those who are in perpetual 
contact with it, and are its truest mirror. 
The best and deepest illustration of this 
feeling is in Wordsworth. He describes 
himself as one who had learned to look on 
nature not without awe and sadness, 
* And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me,—a sense sublime, 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose bovlinn is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air,— 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

But the same poet sawclearly that this deep 

reflection in himself was only the explicit 

utterance of what lay unconsciously in 
the heart even of careless youth: 

“Tt is a beauteous evening, calm and free,— 
The gentleness of heaven is on the sea. 
Listen! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound of thunder everlastingly.” 


He turns to the child with him: 


“Tf thou carers untouched by solemn 
thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine. 
: Phou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And worshipest at the temple’s inner shrine, 
‘God being with thee when we know it not.’’ 


But {I can produce far better instances 
thar Wordsworth’s companion. If it be 
possible to find a human being that is 
merely a mirror of Nature and nothing 
more, take those children who spend their 
years in the uplands of the Alps of South- 
ern Europe, watching flocks of goats and 
sheep with their tinkling bells; sitting all 
day in the sun, hearing the shrill cicada, 
and the whisper of the pints, and the 
eternal babble of the stream, saying noth- 
ing, playing no game or sport, solemn and 
silent, with their great eyes looking upon 
you, as you pass, without surprise. But 
these strange children, that seem as abso- 
lutely absorbed in Nature as it is possible 
for man to be, that people these wilds like 
the grasshopper or the anemone or the 
turtle dove, soa their note like the last 
of the three. They have their little pipe 
or flute, and at intervals you hear them 
playing a melody which, however it may 
vary with the country, is, so far as I know, 
invariably sad in its tone; and when you 
hear it you feel that here is the real, the 
subtle, the adequate expression of that 
element in perfect joy, that acid without 
which any sweetness clogs and becomes a 
burden. When you hear such a melody, 
—and I am taking its most simple and 
perfect occurrence,—you cannot but feel 
that here is expressed what words cannot 
tell, what we cannot explain to our civil- 
ized fellow, but what this silent child has 
felt out without conscious effort or theory. 

All this isonly vague.. Certainly; and 
that is the very point of it. The attempt 
to represent ordinary external facts by 
music is a blunder in art.. Of this kind 
are the “ Battle of Prague,” the “ Battle 
of Vittoria,” and other once fashionable 
piano pieces, in which the word of com- 
mand, Pomposo, the cries of the wounded, 
Largo, in a minor key, charges with the 
bayonet, and galloping of horses, are imi- 
tated. That is not the true province of 
music, which is to excite the emotions of 
the hearer by suggestion, not by descrip- 
tion. Hence it isin the power of eliciting 
vague emotions that lies the real secret 
and magic of music. It is because words 
are too coarse and definite, too narrow and 
too precise, that we have 


have this peculiar insight as an excep- 
tional gift trom Nature can find deep sym- 
pathy and satisfaction from the expression 
of music which we cannot find in the ex- 
pression of words. Thousands delight in 
music, they know not why, but surely be- 
cause it expresses for them their vague 
emotions. 

Here, then, I am brought face to face 
with the moralist, who tells me this is a 
very dangerous thing; if true, so dan- 
gerous that I will not believe it. What 
guarantee have we that these vague emo- 
tions: are right emotions? And even if 
right and natural up to a certain point, 
do we not all know that the excess of a 
right: emotion becomes what we: call a 
passion, and enslaves the man who does 
not control it?. How do we know that 
while we are educating our young people 
in religion and morals, we are not at the 
same time allowing them to cultivate 
through music those vague emotions 
which most certainly are a dangerous ele- 
ment in this life, and which suddenly turns 
the wise man into a fool?... 

But I will not be responsible for details. 
What I insist upon is simply this, which 
the Greeks understood and urged long 
ago: that music is valuable and delight- 
ful because it expresses for us either the 
emotions already suggested in the words 
of a song more fully and adequately, or 
because it expresses in instrumental music 
a quantity of vague feelings. which we 
gather up under the general description 
of expression. The variety and subtlety 
of these feelings are such that they can 
never be expressed in words; and hence 
to a real musician this kind or department 
of music is vastly more interesting and 
satisfying than what is vulgarly called 
singing, as opposed to music. What I 
have to urge is that the constant calling 
forth of these vague emotions, as it may 
do good to our nature, by making us more 
sensitive and refined, and thus improvin 
us in taste, so it may overdo the thing an 
produce moral harm by stimulating dan- 
gerous passions. The lives of most great 
musicians seem to establish this; and I 
could cite some remarkable cases which 
have come under my own notice, were it 
admissible to discuss the private charac- 
ters of living people in print. 

The result as regards education is there- 
fore plainly this: that instead of pressing 
every child to the utmost to practice 
music, we should take care that we do not 
morally injure those especially who have 
a natural talent for it, and who, therefore, 
are most deeply affected by it. The de- 
termination of, the practical question, 
what music is good and what bad for 
morals, must be undertaken by a number 
of competent people, who must first be 
persuaded of the truth of what I sa , and 
then must make careful records of their 
experience and careful researches into the 
varieties and the quality of expression. 
When this is done, we shall begin to learn 
something about the subtler kind of édu- 
cation, which consists in forming and 
enlarging the mind, not only by moral pre- 
cepts, but by the lessons of fine art. This 
latter kind of education, which the Greeks 
had studied deeply, is almost totally 
neglected by us, or taught in random 
ignorance. 








Weare a patient people—the 
ox is nowhere in comparison. 
Webuylamp-chimneysby the 
dozen; they go on snapping and 
popping and flying in pieces; 
and we go on buying the very 
same chimneys year after year. 
Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn—a hundred or 
more a year—and we plow for 
him, pay him for goading us. 
Macbeth’s ‘ pearltop” and 
“‘pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough ass. 
s likely as notour dealer 
would rather his chimneys 
would break; “‘ it’s good for the 


the brittlest ones he can get. 
“ What are you going to do 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST, LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, - 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR 
and the concern of all. 
SsOgEY 
your door. Throw it away, and buy an ornamental 
* Hartman” Wire 
million mats, in our capacity of public benefactors, 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Branches; 102 Chambers St., New York; 608 State 8&t., 
Chicago ; 51 and 58 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘“‘ Hartman.” 


We refer to that old, rotten, 
vermin-infested, disease-breeding mat outside 


Mat. We have made over half a 
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A NEW LICHT 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
knowing about. 


Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 


York, |: 
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WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 
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.J. WEI 
No, 36 South 248 ., 
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Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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MASON, & HAMLIN 





xamine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano 
catalogues, sent free to any addresa. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented and 
exclusively used by Mason & anolin, by which 
secured, and phenomenal capacity to stand in 
tune. The ORGA Mason & Ham- 
was patented NS in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table tdumpk 
perts ‘‘ the greatest improvement of the century” in 
pianos, American Pianos and Organs are superior 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Harlin Piano is fast becoming 


remarkab pority of tone and great durability are 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 

famous as the 


Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HieHEST 
STANDARD OF E xeC_uence 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
wen for it Highest Honors 


at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
the tmprovemente 


Without wunder-estimating 
cted by others in pianon, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them all, and without it highest attainable 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PI 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, DF TANO ¢ 
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We illustrate and give 
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Write for it to-day. 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


«When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
ourself.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United 
Statos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Ite uso saves many weary hours of toil in pense 
0. 
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Most popular and sensible SUSPENDER. 
Explanations of its make-up do not satisfy. 

A trial convinces any reasonable man. Send 
for our circular, telling how ycu can get it. 


Chester Suspender Co.,20 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass. 
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EUREKA SILK. 


1892 Edition, ar est 
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EUREKA SILK CO., 
40 Summer St., Boston. 
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Hints on | Child Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 
induction and practical experience. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
teachers. 
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This work is the issih result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 


Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr."Traumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it, He respects the individuality of 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74% 5% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold.’ Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisner, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ This book is not the work of 


There is as much 


Canvassers wanted. 
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BLAKESLER’S ispvcrive 


BIBLE STUDIES. 





Send postal card to H. D. NOYES & CO., 13} Bromfield Street, Boston. 





The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the-Iaternational Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common aad the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(2) 4 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It is printed 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in cor and gold. Just the 


thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. 


Choice enough for a gift to 


teachers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.LisHeER, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For any «ch who will work 6 days with our 
new, book, * Heart's Delight,” and not clear 

00. Iv’s a volume of the datest vocal 

instrumental music. Nearly 500 pages; 
size, 10X12 inches; 32 lithograph pictures. 
Price, only $3.00. Same music in sheet form 
would cost at wholesale at least $30.00. Outfit 
free, on receipt of 30 cents to pay tage. 
Quick reply will m ake money for you. RGaress, 


H. J, SMITH & CO., Ebiiedcinnia. Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT 0.2 


tlemen wanted to sell the ‘ 

Modet Hait ry 

Sample easily carried m the hand. 

Wor easy, pleasant and lucrative. 

Salary or commission. Mechineun- 
stand- 








ter.’* 


rete Adres, 
. eee, . Type 





HILL’S MANUAL 2c 


enters in Fore and say Book Life. Row or writs 
1881. a oO ask an x Agent or w 


Opportunity for Lady und ¢ Gent ieuiugn eqavennaie: 





NOVELTIES acen: 
bf f- 
threading N Needle’ &many ane Ray A 
D. Cass@REEN MFe. Co., 134 Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 
AGENTS oe Sacrea Pictures” is a grand 
success! Large quarto, 9x10 in., 384 
TS = pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 
Pastest seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 

terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8h 8t., Phila., Pa. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other energetic persons. Get our eorme 
on religions books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C.W re. John C. Winston &Co.. Phila.. Pa. or Chicago,Iil. 


. BOOKS. 


AGENTS SAy2239 
our HOLID tly Y 
Send for illustra- 


Splendid terms to worke 
rs to American "Publishing Co.. 








ted circula: 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


FP PAYING THING for Agents is our PHOTO. 
GRAPH FAMILY RD PICTURE 
We give you liberalterms. Address Dept. 8. 

8t.. Oh 


©.P, CORY 4 00.. 51458 Joffe 











INVESTORS 


GUARANTEED 


Mortgages 


sna exo, 
Bonds 14% 


O% 
(e] 


Stocks °4 
20 Years’ rs’ kal 


WE HAVE HAD 
NEVER. LOST. A DOLLAR 
In every instance intents ond cipal has been paid 
WE HAVE RETURNED ‘To INVESTORS 


__ $13,800,000 


5 per cent. 06 ib par euat. tatéenst, 
57g Noein cnr sronaity thet we do ust 
FS. Jannah TO as 
a he ever ogee ciiased, and Seite oa wore interest than 


a 





J. B. WATKINS L M.CO. 


Cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY Deomeeboat Manager. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 210 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OVER 350.000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Falil- 
ure of crops never known. peel ee-z ear climatein 








the world. Tow peloes, and ap wee hy ee Plenty 
ofwater. Low nsuall oe tL 
Cc. E. Simmons, LandCom.C.& N.W Nw kyon 


THE 

ya FERRIS” 

FAMOUS 
HAMS. 


WHEN THE WINTER SEASON HAS PRO- 
GRESSED THUS FAR, POULTRY AND FRESH 
MEATS LOSE A LITTLE.OF THEIR SPECIAL 
ATTRACTION, AND THE ENTERPRISING 
HOUSEKEEPER IS LOOKING OUT FOR SOME 
PLEASING VARIETY. 

FOR A WINTER DINNER, SAY ONCE A WEEK, 
A DELICIOUS “ FERRIS” HAM ROASTED WILL 
PROVIDE A MOST TEMPTING “ PIECE DE RE- 
SISTANCE.” 

INSIST THAT YOUR GROCER SHALL FUR- 
NISH YOU A PLUMP, ROUND JOINT, FRESH 
FROM OUR CAPACIOUS SMOKEHOUSES, 
WEIGHING 18 POUNDS, OR MORE. HAVEITA 
LITTLE FAT ALSO, IF YOU WOULD FIND IT 
TENDER AND JUICY. WITH OUR COMPLI- 


MENTS 
To the Cook, 


LET US SUGGEST HOW IT SHOULD BE HAN- 
DLED. 
WITH A VERY SHARP KNIFE, SHAVE OFF 
CLEANLY THE HARDENED SURFACE FROM 
THE FACE AND BUTT OF THE HAM. PUT IT 
OVER THE FIREIN COLD WATER, AND LET IT 
COME.TO A MODERATE BOIL, AND KEEP IT 
STEADILY AT THIS POINT. A HAM WEIGH- 
ING 13 POUNDS WILL NEED TO BOIL 5 HOURS. 
MANY COOKS SERVE HAM UNDERDONE. 
REMOVE THE SKIN, WHICH WILL READILY 
PEEL OFF WHEN BOILED AS DIRECTED, 
HAVE .READY SOME DRIED BREAD OR 
CRACKERS, OF WHICH ROLL FINE AND SIFT 
A TEACUP FULL. BREAK IN TWO EGGS, 
AND STIR WELL WITH ONE TEASPOONFUL 
OF SUGAR. USE A LITTLE WATER, IF THE 
EGGS DO NOT SUFFICIENTLY MOISTEN IT. 
SPREAD THIS EVENLY OVER THE FAT, AND 
DRESS WITH PEPPER AND SPICES. PUT 
THE HAM IN A PAN WITH A WIRE BOTTOM, 
OR, IF THAT BE NOT AT HAND, BLOCK UPTHE 
HAM 80 THAT THE FLESH SHALL NOT REST 
ON THE PAN. HAVE THE OVEN HOT, AND 
SEND THE HAM TOTHE TABLE AS SOON ASIT 
18 BROWNED. IN CARVING, CUT IN VERY 
THIN SLICES, 


All LEADING GROCERS have our brand, 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ofdered, ~ 


Tue STy.ezs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cente 


additional 
Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 


cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 
Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mafled, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be soniewhat, better for the 
permanent préservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





In ordering goods, or th tenting thamty dente 





| publifher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 


First Gold M anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
TE a 


est. Tacoma InvesTMEWT 


saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


Should. however, an advertisement of@ 
publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose therefy. 


C/ 


party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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